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THIS ACCOUNT 

IS ADDRESSED 
TO THB 

LANDOWNERS AND LAITY 

OP 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

An English Gentletnan generally only needs to be 
convinf^dj in order ta that conyiction leading to right 
action: but the difficulty is, to induce him to trouble 
himself with a subject, not only foreign from his own 
pursuits, but which has been thrown aside fix)m 
time inunemprial^ as '^ only belonging to the Qergy." 
Thank God, there is .also another virtue equally 
pharacteristic pf an English Grentlemah, aikd that is, 
a wiUingness to be^r plain and straightforward 

> I^do not, hesitate then to ask those whom I now 
address, — ^Is it feir that the Clergy should be, not only 
the EstaMishcrs/ the Superintenders, oftentimes the 
frequent Teachers, but also the chief Payers of the 
school expenses X Are the temporal as well as the 
spiritual claims of the Labourers upon us alone, or upon 
us chiefly! Whose then aire the broad acres which 
fprm :the Parishes, of which our Glebes form but a 
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small and insignificant part 1 Whose the Manu&cto- 
ries and Collieries, yielding their rich return, to which 
the Vicar's rent-charge is but as a grain of sand in 
value. 

Bear with me a little longer. In most instances we 
do not desire to lessen the burthen of Educational 
exertions lying on oursdlves; the few exceptions are 
cases that You yourselves would be the first to regret 
that the charge had ever been so oppressively laid ; 
but we do earnestly desire the aid and co-operation of 
Yourselves and of your Families to do that which yet 
remains to be done — to afford to each parish and large 
Hamlet iu Somersetshire, a good school equal to the 
wants of its inhabitants. We do anxiously desire to 
interest the Lords of the sml in the cultivation of those 
who cultivate that soil; to interest the Gentry (^ the 
County in the moral and religious weU-bdng of those 
who live around their thresholds. 

To effect this object the present account has been 
drawn up with minute care from pi^rsonal inspection, 
in order to give to every one resident within the 
Diocese the means of knowing <3ie objects and [ability 
for good of the Diocesan Board of Education, and the 
peculiar deficiencies of the different localitLss in which 
they may live. 

I have firm faith in the Justice and Benevolence of 
those to whom I speak, when they do consent to look 
for themselves and judge for themselves; when at 
length they are loosed to toace the close connexion be- 
tween vice and ignorance, between immorality and the 
state of the Cottage®, between dishonesty and the 
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pressure of lui&irly small earnings. That these things 
are so, is but to record the daily eveaits of village life: 
that they be not so, rests with our Country Gentlemen. 

These pages will find their way to the hands of 
many, who have long been noble examples of what 
wealth and influence can effect; of many, who are 
turning their attention to remedy the evils of former 
apathy ; of some, who perhaps have hitherto felt little 
interest in the enquiry. 

To all I would dedicate the results of experience and 
of fibcts, the only data which can afford satisfiEtctory 
information to sensible men; of &cts, which prove 
that we need only the cordial and collective hdp of 
our Landowners and Laity, to meet and second the 
aid which we may reasonably expect from Gk)vem- 
ment, to enable the Wells Diocesan Board of Educa- 
tion to fulfil every object, so &r as Education is 
concerned, which Prudence and Zeal can desire. 

J. B. B. CLARKE. 
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ACCOUNT, &Cv 



feefore 1 enter iiito an acebupt of the actual staie of Chuteh 
Education, as it exists amoag the Poorer Qlag^es within the 
Piooese of Bath and Wells, it may b6 proper to explain the 
toachinery which was ^aU^fl into being ip the year 1839> 
for the purposes of encouraging) iEnproving> i^nd overseeing 
the instruction given to tlie poorv 

It had long been f^lt that, whatever was going on in tbo 
W^y of Education arx^opg us should be known and seen» be-^ 
fore we could be reasonably qontent with it. A persuasion 
that mt>re efficient Teachers were needed, more fitted an4 
prepared for their work by direct training, was widely pre* 
valent : and the conviction rapidly grew dieeper> that it was 
the bounden duty of both Clergy and Laity > to provide a 
ay^t^m of instruction, which should be improved in its secu- 
lar departinent3, and more intimately combined With religious 
kaowledge ; a religious knowledge, which should not re«> 
^ain in the vagueness of undefined form^ but be erplani>* 
atory of the Vital truths of the Christian Faith^ as connected 
with the Doctrines and Discipline of their Church. 

Strongly influenced by such motives> our late Diocesan 
i^alled together a meeting of the Clergy and Laity of the 
Diocese, and organised a Society » called '* The Bath and 
Wells Diocesan Board for Promoting the Education of the 
People in the principleij of the Established Church;*' the 
object of which was, ^* to promote and eictend throughout 
^very parish aqd placi^ in the Diocese, sound religion hy 
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means of a Scriptural Education, in connection with th« 
Church and the Clergy, attending first and chiefly to the 
Parochial religious instruction of the Children, and to the 
inculcation of Christian morals on a Scriptural basis : hoping 
that thus, by God's blessing, children may be brought up in 
a right understanding of themselves, with a saving knowledge 
of Gospel truths, and in dutiful attachment to our Apostolic 
Church/* 

To effect this general object, Officers of various kinds 
were appointed ; and a School for training Teachers was 
established ; which, after succeeding well for a short time, 
was discontinued from various causes, aided probably by an 
impatient spirit in the Public, which hoped to reap before 
time enough had elapsed to mature a harvest. Part of the 
funds, which had been thus devoted, are now employed in 
sending up Pupils to other training Establishments, and in 
making Grants toward the building of School-rooms. Ano- 
ther portion of the Machinery was, the appointment, by the 
Bishop, of a Diocesan and 

District Inspectors. 

The Diocese was divided into sixteen Districts, to each of 
which a local Inspector was appointed ; whose duty is, with 
the Incumbent's consent, to visit annually every Parish, and 
to examine its Sunday and Day Schools : to ascertain the 
quantity and quality of the instruction given : to give inti- 
mations to the Clergyman which he may profitably impart to 
the Master ; or, shew such practical example in his own 
examination, that the Teacher standing by may learn : the 
Inspector draws his attention to portions of the examinations, 
explaining the reasons why questions were asked in a certain 
way, and the object which he had in view. Thus every 
Inspector's examination becomes a model for the School- 
master's ; and the Clergyman having been present, is able 




h^^eafte^ to see whether the Teacher has received instruction 
and the example been followed. The duty of the Inspector's 
office, and the spirit with which it is fulfilled, are both ex- 
pressed in that Word of Scripture, *' though I might be much 
bold in Christ to enjoin you that which is convenient, yet for 
love's sake I rather beseech you^" 

Another important portion of the Inspector's function is, 
to examine the books in use ; to recommend others which 
may be needed; to mention what he sees amiss to the 
Clergyman, and to the Master apart from his Pupils ; to 
point out those plans and methods which are not only ab- 
stractedly good, but suitable ; and to give that full praise to 
zeal and skill, which Justice demands and a clear-sighted 
Prudence requires. Notes are taken; and, at the end- of 
the year, any thing worthy of remark in the Schools is re- 
corded ;. the opinions of the Inspector expressed, according 
to his discretion ; such encouragement or assistance given 
as circumstances warrant ; and a Report for the informatioa 
of the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, is sent through the 

Diocesan Inspector, 

whose duties are partly similar and pa:rtly additional to those- 
of the District Inspectors.. Every year he visits one third 
of the Diocese ; and, of every Parish, whether there be a 
school or not,, if the Population be such as to enable it to sup- 
port a school^ he calls upon the Incumbent, by previous 
appointment, to see whether arrangements can be made or 
aid afforded to establish one : he examines those already 
existing; tests the teaching capacities of the Master or 
Mistress, and the requirements of the Scholars, from the first 
to the last class ; sees how far the Master pervades his 
school, whether the mind is cultivated or merely the memory 
exercised^ and afterwards makes communications to the 
Clergyman according to the condition of the school. Nothing, 



is attem|ytod tb be done unless the will bM judg^z^ of Ht^ 
Incumbent ake elititely with the Inspector ; dictation ts otil 
of the qiiestion^ and the slightest appearance of intru«»6ti te 
Carefully avx)lded. The consequence of acting in this mato- 
ttr isy tbat on an average^ about two individuals ih thfefe 
hundred may civilly allege reasons for not receiving thfe 
ittsJ)ection ; white iall the others receive k with gladness, treat 
the lfasp(ectot as a friend, listen to him as counsellor, atick 
the ^"^eedy •hnp'rov^men^ ^shows that the preseht couitesy 
a!rose frond friendly ap'proval and cordial feo-operation. 

Durittgtheyeat ofthe Diocesan Inispector^s annual visSfc 
tb xxne df the three Archdeaconries into which the JDiocese 
is divided, thte bistrfct Inspectors^ iucltided within th^ 
Archdeaconry, are relieved from their Duties. Thus every 
year the Pioces^ It^spector visits one Archdeiaconty , ani 
effects aii Inspection of the whole Diocese ilk three years. 
This yeiar (1846) neatly the whole of the Piocese has tseeil 
Visited by the Diocesan Inspector, that Its Educational st^te„ 
so far as the Chutch is concerned, mrght be laid b^fort Ihe^ 
Bishop in one view, and not produce that imperfect effect 
which a piecemeal statement inust necessarily create.. 

Throughout twelve of the Deaneries and Districts every 
Parish has-been Visited Whose Population Was 'muA abbvfe* 
one hundred, (ftild sbiltae Where it was even beloVJr thi^ 
number,) in whi(»h schools act&alJy eldsted, 6i to mfak^ 
lei^quiries if *h^>^ cbul^ be festfeWishfed. Fdtit Parishes did Jftcft 
"come under Inspection bedaiise the Cletgymen i^grefttei 
Ihat the lay supporters of those schools objected tb E)pigcqf);£ft 
superftitendehcfe ; -tod -a fe*w others were ^tofifted 4h cbn&^* 
*quence of the Diocesan Inspector being Jnlbrmed Ihttt t*^ 
schools were either tempbi'aril^ suspendefd, e¥ %V^1r IbbaS 
circtimsta*nce& rendered ia; viiit 'tH th^ appisinht^d ^tae^hei-*^ 
|fedient . ltr)tK^ casie ^s ^ Patish be^ ^fe^redWithbtCt thfe %>k- 
press consent of the Clergyman/ and Wfhbst^nSV^salfy h^ife 



himsielf been present danhg^ the wfaote of the examiBatian. 
The pretsent report ii the result oi this viaStatioti, 

The most ftiendly and fr^Kjuent intercourse is kept up 
between the District and Diixresan Inspectors; the freeet 
coiEnimunication of thoughts and plans is carried on. Mere 
<)^i6MtZ i^ei^ouri^e is fiur from lillfiUing the object desired to 
be JEtccomptished ] for> though it is valuable for ascertaifiing 
particular point^^ yet it will neveir sustain the spirit atid life 
of ia system. Cotdiality; mutoal approval^ ascertained 
by mtttual ticqttaiiita;m:e ; mmiy of intentions, with frequent 
«xp)Etestion of views ; the ceitamty in all^ tiiat each is well 
•ae<}aainted frith his subject > because be is an actim agent in 
bis own s:phere ; every individual feteling^ that he is, not an 
isolated wt^rker:) but a coaiponett part of one machitieiry^ hi^ 
pla^e marked, his working indeed particular but its ^ffbcts 
more widely spread ; a consciousness^ that tibeory is ^fstima>- 
^ed oftly by its practacabiliiy , that planiB resoked on become 
^u^tual realities, that what is talked of is do<ie, and what ^is 
lione is for good ';-^all these are the inuring spirit which 
t<aase Hkt ^itspectors t4> work as one msn^ and whieh utntediy 
^onetttiile 'a b&nd <of ftieudly union and nuDst efficienit powers. 

A SECREtARY 

ft appointed by tJbe local Boards to each District; who if a^ 
disposed, may be a most important member of the isystom^ 
In some cases he is the same individual as the District te* 
^ctor> bot geneiTaUy ofberwise. 3f be considers himself 
solely 418 Idle Teoeiver of 4he monies ^bich volmmtarily flowin-^ 
to his ha»da, 0t >the recorder ef ^merely officsal androdttii^ 
faots, ttieFtinds of tb«t Di9t»icl willbe'SMain and the-ftosts ^ 
tbe toiest n«tu«^. 6tttitf>he feeis> that tspon his ^emtkma, 
the B3CiieT««Cftdfihi(tportim elf ttie Society d€^>en^^ md 
liiht be Is ^ot igoUAy 'a iiscetver, Wi otn InAaen^er and appli^ 
eant «ritfaift the ^w^ laf whi^ !he bas ikvndly vohinrte^ed ire 






be the Officer ; he will see that it is of the most vital import- 
ance the shadow should indicate a substance ; that the name 
should imply a reality of exertion, without which the Society 
must languish and will ultimately die. There is in this, as 
in all things, the three-fold cord, which, when well united 
none can break, — the Board by its Committee to deliberate 
and regulate; the Inspectors to work the machinery ; and the 
Secretaries to provide, and keep in action, that main-spring 
impetus which gives the inspectors a machinery to work, or 
the Board and its Committee a subject for useful deliberation. 
The Secretaries may be assured, that though without them 
we may exist, it is only by them that we can live to purpose* 

To point out what is desirable, is only doing the easiest 
half of the work ; it is well to devise a plan, whereby diffi- 
culties may be overcome and objections obviated. — The time 
of those most suited to the Secretary's office is frequently so 
much engaged, and their occupations of a professional kind 
so numerous, that tliey require some assistance, direct or 
indirect, to make the little time which they have to spare 
available for the Society's benefit. Direct help is consider- 
ed objectionable, for people do not like to see the money 
which they subscribe to the Charity, made the medium of 
salaries, and diminished by a collector's per centage. — 
There remains therefore only the indirect metiiod, which cer- 
tainly is the best, if it can be rendered effectual to its end, 
even if all should not equally feel the above objection to be 
tenable. 

The following plan may possibly be found useful. Let 
the Secretary of the District send to the Master or Mistress 
of the parochial school in each Parish, where there is a sub- 
scriber, a card or note signed by himself, authorizing him 
or her to call and receive the subscription on behalf of the 
Secretary of the Board of Eklucation : the money thus col- 
lected could be paid to the Clergyman of the Parish, by 
whom to be transmitted to the Secretary ; or kept till the 



anntial Meeting of the School Teachers, ( see Appendk, A.) 
when each would pay it, previous to the other business of 
the day^ The advantages of such a simple and easy plan 
would be, — all per centage would be saved — the time of the 
Secretary cease to be unduly engaged — ^the subscriptions 
sure to be collected — no arrears exist — from the few sub- 
scribers within one Parish, and their accessilnlity because of 
their being within the parish bounds, the collection would 
not press upon the Teacher* s time — ^it would identify the 
Teachers more with the Society, and give them a greater 
interest in its support — and the Secretary would be deliver- 
ed from all that vagueness of working and doubtfulness of 
success which disheartens the most zealous and paralizes the 
less energetic ; his funds would be in his hands, and his time 
would be left free for the exercise of the local influence 
which should continue and encrease the funds. 

Th^ Training Committee 

consists of a few influential individuals, members of the 
general Board, to whom was committed the charge of super- 
intending the training-school originally established at Wells, 
but discontinued from causes to which reference has been 
already made. Notwithstanding this discontinuance, grants 
of money are still made to the Committee by the Board, for 
the purpose of sending up young persons of either sex, when 
properly recommended and qualified, to the training Estab- 
lishments in London or other parts of the kingdom ; gaining 
them facilities for entering those superior Schools for the 
instruction and trainingof Teachers, and bearing a proportion 
of the annual expence. Another of its duties also is, to en- 
tertain applications from every Parish which seeks a grant 
towards building a School-room, enquiring into the circum- 
stances, examining the plans, and reporting to the Board, 
either to allow or withhold a grant. 
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^he training functioiia <rf the ComKaitt^^ ate r^thef v^ 
abeyance, than altogether ceased: should oiieqrQ^anc^* 
arise to call them again into aetjioo> they ai^ $tiU as capahl# 
of useful e^oertlon as at their fim ctpeatiou. Tb^ pario^f of 
it$ Meetings ar^ not fixed^ biit occur a^ often as tb^ huwi99s 
on the Secretary's hancUi requir^a him to as^i?(^hle it. T0 
a great extent it is th<^ JE^:ieQutive gf 

The SoArd, 

\yhich is forraed by — representative members chosen by oach 
Deanery, lay and clerical ;-— the Secretaries and Inspectors j 
-T-tbe most influential individuals within the Cowty, both 
Clergy and Laymen, members either from nomination 0^ 
office;— the Rural Deans;— the Dean and Chapter ;--and 
the Bishop of the Diocese* Unless specially summoned^ it 
meets quarterly, besides holding an annual meeting in Octo** 
ber of each year* At these meetings the report of the 
training-committee is received and considered ; the general 
and local Secretaries submit the transactions of their depar t** 
ments ; what has occurred id noted* and what i^ proposed 
is canvassed for decision* The Meetings are always held at 
Wells. 

To prevent the Meetings of a Board from becon^ing a 
ipere fcwrro, or from lapsing intp a eold aivi thinly attended 
essemblage of a few officials, would deeria to be fer from 
difficult, provided a little attention be given to the subject* 
People do not like to come fron^ a distance in order to do 
nothing of consequence, hear nothing of interest, and spend 
something of value* Meoibers of a Boards '4 present, ^^ 
pect to be of some use there, or to bear eometbing which WiU 
enable thexa to be of use elsewhere ; they come to aet, or to 
be informed ; wr will they long be content with merely 
** registering" the acts of *' fce bed of justice" toeW among 
them. Unless they attend, their interest will 4iag ; if they 



come, they expect to be of mote utility than only tosignthei^ 
names to a document, or to listen to resolutions which 
others have decided. **Cut and Dry" is the very worst 
motto for the banner of a voluntary Society : *'cut" if you 
please, — let there be form and fashion, preparation and 
method; but not ''dry,'* — keep interest still in existence, 
by the consciousness that the acknowledged function has 
not been virtually superseded by a foregone conclusion. 

1 mention this the more explicitly, because this is a rock 
on which much good in many Societies has been wrecked. 
,Men are human beings, even while they are engaged in a 
good work ; and no one likes to feel that he is solely the ex*- 
cellent tool even of the wisdom of another. The correction 
of the mistake is easy and plain. Whenever there is a 
Meeting, let there also be something to be done, considered, 
or heard. There must always exist enough to form subjects 
for most profitable deliberation and causes for useful action, 
when a Board assembles, only reasonably often, to devise 
and execute measures for the efficient and godly education of 
a whole Diocese. It needs but a little arrangement among 
the executive officers of the Board in order to secure this : 
the materials must be ample : the knowledge always ready, 
because it is obtained by the personal experience of the agents 
in the affairs : the information trust-worthy, because direct 
from its source ; and full of interest, as well from its own 
nature and bearings, as encreased by the reflected spirit of 
him who feels its importance. It is indeed true, that all 
things may be divested of their inherent interest, and beauty 
itself reduced to a skeleton. It is necessary to have bones, 
— statistics are of fundamental importance ; — but why not 
both clothe them with the collateral circumstances which take 
away their repellancy, and also, impart to them that spirit 
which naturally informs them with life? — Were attention 
paid to such points, the advantages to the Society would 
spread as wide as the influence of those who attended at 
these periodic Meetings might extend. 
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The constitution of our Diocesan Board of Edacation, has 
been dwelt upon the longer, from the desire to prove, that 
the Diocese of Bath and Wells possesses within itself a 
machinery adequate to all its wants : one wisely constituted ; 
harmoniously ordered ; working lo the measure of its means; 
capable for the noble duties devolving upon such an institu* 
tion ; and capacious of all those farther requirements, which 
added influence and funds would place within its sphere* 
The Lay members of Christ's Church, — ^with those proper- 
ties with which God's providence has gifted them, and with 
that Influence of rank or station which oftentimes goes angel- 
like before a ready Will to make obstructions, ** open to it of 
their own accord,*' and leads it free to do God*s work, — ^these 
enroll themselves with the divinely appointed Ministers of hea« 
venly Truth, to be the means of leading the young of Christ's 
flock into the knowledge of those pastures whereon they may 
live : secular knowledge is aided by religious teaching, and, 
while fitted for this world, they are furnished toward the next* 
To do such a work, the Will of the Society is present and 
the organization is complete ; it has done more, than any- 
thing except the blessing of its God could have strengthened 
it to perform ; it has lived through some evil report, and 
mirror-like, has cast from it the breath of slander ; and 
working to the utmost of its means, it is prepared and anxious 
to add ardor to zeal and toil to labor, when God shall see 
fit to trust it with enlarged possessions. 



While an inspection was made of the Schools in which the 
Poorer classes were receiving their educatim, it was consi- 
dered, that it would be by np means beside the obj^t^ if tb^ 
Schools belonging to the various Parish Uoions within th^ 
Diocese were also visited; for if it were weU to inspect 
the provision made for the Poor, H was certsinly hx from 
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a duty to pass by the Poorest of the Poor , The Inspector's 
services were therefore offered^ and in each instance received 
with thankfulness and courtesy ; every attention was paid to 
himself personally* and the utmost facility given that he 
Wf^t be able to form an accurate opinion of the 



Schools of ths Parish Unions* 

A Union-house has been built near each of the following 
places^ and one or more schools is attached to each of them ; 
T^Ascbridge, Bath, Bedminster, Bridgwater, Chard, Glutton, 
Frome, Keynsham, Langport, Shepton Mallet, Taunton, 
Wellington, Wells, WilUton, Wincanton, YeoviU The 
number of Schools is thirty^two : most of the Unions pay a 
faster as well as a Mistress, and generally a room is ez-« 
pressly appropriated to the school. The following Table 
wiU give a view of the statistxQs of the different Schools. 
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Axbridge 

fiath 

Bedminster 
Bridgwater 
Chard 
Ciattoa .., 
Fropae ... 
Kejnsham 
Langport 
3heptQn-Ma]let 

Taunton 

Wellington 

Wells 

Williton .., .. 
Wineanton 
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89 

100 

41 
38 
47 
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58 
26 
20 

14 
64 
SO 
30 
?9 
24 
22 
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f ^^<«o--fni« merely Inlant schools and ^hool-rooms %re not inpliuled la 
thu a43ooimty because Uiey are not places of instruction, but are nurseries. 
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The numbers of the children vary considerably according; 
to the time of year; when the Inspector examined the 
schools^ the children were stated to be unusually few. The 
instruction is generally confined to reading, the simple rule* 
of arithmetic, writing, spelling, the church catechism, and 
bible history. The Masters, with three exceptions, were in 
all cases fairly sufficient for their office, and in some, they 
were very good and well suited to their work. It was not 
equally so with the Mistresses, who certainly were not 
proportionately so well prepared to instruct. The School" 
rooms were frequently large and dry, but others were small 
and low. 

The preceding account may seem not likely to promise 
much, but such a judgment would be altogether erroneous. 
The method of forming a true opinion of the value of the 
Union Schools would be, to consider what otherwise would 
have been the state of those who were then assembled in 
them. From the classes to which they belong, it is easy to 
imagine the condition in which they would have been 
placed ; therefore the value of the institutions is to be esti- 
mated by the double test, of the evil from which they are so 
far rescued, in ad^lition to the positive benefit which they 
at present receive. 

Take the best class of the inmates of a Union-house, the 
honest and respectable Poor, whom Poverty and Destitu- 
tion have overtaken without being summoned by their vices 
or crimes : what is to become of their children ? The ho- 
nest, though poverty-stricken Parent, sees them weakened 
in body, the foundations of disease laid, herding with the 
profligate and the base, untaught in what is good, and 
rapidly learning lessons of vice which she well knows no 
after culture can root out. Not one of those evils can she 
prevent ; sufficiency of food she cannot give ; home, with 
famine lodging in it, is no place where they will stay wil- 
lingly ; for any teaching, it is beyond her power to pay ; 
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imd though they have little to eat, cbildhoo<! can still play^ 
and they have houses and streets and courts and alleys for 
their play-ground ; they become the companions of all that 
is bad ; the plague spreads by its own inherent malignity ; 
they are in the way of thorough corruption , and candidates 
for the lessons of the practised thief« To a parent in such a 
situation, the Union-*school is a blessings 

Look again, at the children deserted by their parents ; at 
those destitute of parents ; at those, who are the offspring of 
shame. The Union-school restores to them a better Father; 
or, is in place of a Parent ; or, gives them parental lessons for 
which they need not to blush. When we reflect on the 
almost-certainty of a most ruinous moral condition for them 
without such schools, then it is, that with the approval of 
our understanding and the applause of our heart, we are 
thankful foif their instruction : and we have abundant reason 
to praise God, that He has put it into the hearts and im- 
pressed it upon the consciences of Christian Guardians, that 
while they feed and clothe the hungry and the naked, they 
must also, from the same Christianity, teach the young. 

While speaking so strongly of the good capable of being 
bestowed by the Union-school, I take it for granted that all 
proper care is taken to separate the Boys from the Men, and 
especially the Girls from the Women. If this be not done, 
whatever instruction they may receive, their morals must 
be corrupted ; for what is more debasing, than the brutal 
talk of profligate men? or more thoroughly destructive of 
purity than the gross allusions and conversation of immoral 
women ? If this separation be not complete, it is a sad and 
awful deficiency : awful, because it is making morals a 
question of money — shall we spend so much for the purpose 
of striving to keep them undefiled ? or, let them take their 
chance and save the expence ? I cannot for a moment sup- 
pose, that while the Guardians provide for the instruction, 
they overlook the morals ; therefore I must cordially again 
say, if these things be so, their schools are blessings. 
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But the praise dae to the Union-echools does not depend 
soerely iq>on the evils which they prevent^ or from which 
they withdraw the children ; it also arises from the positive 
good which they bestow. The reading is generally most 
respectable, with a fluency and accent which show that there 
are both readiness and comprehension ; the speUingf espet 
cially among the boys, was usually accurate: the wrUiing 
frequently very good : with some individuals and in a IbW 
particular schools, the arithmetic vfBA good and of a higheip 
quality than that which formed the staple of the majority : in 
very few cases wa^ arithmetic tAugfat to the gii^ls, or if taught^ 
very imperfect : their knowledge of Scripture marratioe was 
often very considerable ; of Scripture DooMifiei as accurate 
as could reasonably be expected ; of morat ebUgoHoHf most 
praise-i^worthy to those under whose insttruction Ihey had 
come : the catechism was assiduously taught, and though in 
some instances neither the teaching nor the learning was 
intelligent, yet generally much knowledge had b^en acquire^ 
^nd much profit derived. 

The appearance of jthe children was highly satisfiKstory i 
not because of their being dressed up for the occasion, but 
from the indubitable signs of health in their oountenanaes and 
cheerfulness in their bohs. One espeoial benefit, inca)eula«- 
ble in the amount of ita probable good fruits, was the good 
Diaeipline maintaiped. Enquiries were made from the 
Master and Mistress of each Union, and most explicit testir 
mony borne to this fact, of the exeee^j^ly few caetfs cd oldlr 
dren being returned to the Union from the situatiGaas whic^ 
had been obtained for Ibem, hecame of pad eoMduct. 

The pbsQivatiPUH wWek bav^ here been made, oxm^ 
earning the ben^tfi to the children, and on their appear** 
anoe, oi couraci oan .only fuUiy apply to thoso who have 
been reai^ng in tbQ H<mse for eome time ; and most be mueh 
lis^odifi^, wbfsn Hfio^ of ^lese who are only ocea^ioni^l 
i^mftt^f ; an$l tp smo^ Unioni tl^ will ^[iply conaiderf^kdy 
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more tban to others. . The instruction being regtdar, and 
not liable to be interrupted by the whima of the parent, or 
from their desire of making a trifling gain by the labor of 
their children, will account for more being gained in a well- 
conducted Union-school, even in the few hours devoted to 
teaching, than in many other places where more time is 
consumed and more is professed to be taught. Two or three 
weeks holiday, then a short time at school, frequently re- 
peated, break the heart of the Master and thicken the head 
of the child : — ^it is only unirUerruptedneaa of communication 
which will secure the certainty of an impression ; and regu- 
larity will maintain it in its hold, and cause teaching to 
result in knowledge. 

The day after the eiiamination of each Union-school, the 
Diocesan Inspector forwarded a letter, addressed to the 
Chairman and intended for the information of the Board, 
stating lus opinion of the condition of the School, of its 
deficiencies or its excellencies, as the case may be ; making 
such suggestions as seemed to be needed ; and putting the 
Board in possession of those facts, which were necessary for 
its guidance in dealing with an institution, supported by 
themselves and earnestly desired to be efficient. 

I cannot conclude these observations upon Union Schools^ 
without drawing particular attention to those of the Bath 
Union> such as they existed when I visited them in the 
the Autumn of 1846,-— A very large Boys' school, with an 
unusual number of boys above 11 aud 12 years old ; the 
guardians evidently not having been anxious to send them 
out to situations before they had gained some physical strength 
to endure their work^ At the first view of the School-room 
it appeared almost fantastic ; the walla and ceiling were 
covered witti scrolls and ornaments, maps, diagrams, and 
sentences, drawn in cebrs upon the walls. What does this 
portendi, was the thought ; but no particular observation was 
made* 
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The examination began in presence of the Vice-chairman 
and some of the Guardians ; as is my constant custom, at 
first through the School-master. The answers were good 
and ready; even more ready than the Master's questions, 
for he seemed rather timid and nervous. — Was this fluency 
also part of the show ? — ^I thanked the Master and assumed 
the examination myself. The reading, throughout the 
School, was clear, bold and distinct : the arithmetic, includ- 
ing practice^ simple rule of three, and in a few instances 
beyond these, was rapidly performed, few errors, and rea- 
sons could be given for what was done, proving that the 
principles were understood. Writing very good : questions 
on some leading duties, scripture facts, general physical (not 
scientific) geography, such as positions and relations of 
countries and seas, &c. Sec, were answered with consider- 
able intelligence and good memory: their comprehension 
was tested, by their explaining to me what they had read ; 
their apprehension, by repeating clearly to me what I had 
explained. Their acquaintance with Scripture truths, and 
catechetical instruction, reflected much credit upon their 
instructors, probably both Chaplain and Master. 

It may be supposed, that the class which was thus exami- 
ned consisted of some half dozen selected boys, — the number 
contained in the first class for examination was Forty t 
There were, of course, occasional failures ; and the same 
question would not be indififerently asked from any of the 
number : but, there was much general equality among them, 
taking into consideration their various ages, and the length of 
time which each had spent in the School. The lower classes 
had felt, and showed the teaching of the same Master. 

I enquired as to the drawings on the walls. When they 
were done ? by degrees, out of school-hours. By whom ? 
by the Master. What was their use ? some maps of dif- 
ferent countries or of the world, were statedly taught as far 
as their little time would allow : others^ though not taught. 



were still not Without their influence ; the boys frequently 
loitered about the school-room in their play-hours, pored 
and gazed updn them, and asked questions about their mean- 
ing and use. But these scrolls and ornaments? ''oh. Sir, 
they look at them, and take pride in their school-room/* — 
Could there then be a wiser display, than one which tended 
to such practical good to the minds and feelings of the children 
to be instructed ! 

There was also an agricultural school in the house, 
6! fifteen larger boys, who work in the field and garden, 
taught by a Superintendent at twelve shillings per week, 
who also instructs them in the evenings in reading, arithmetic, 
Ac. This appears to me an important feature, and well 
worthy of imitation. 

The Oirls^ school was only in progress toward its adorn- 
ment. My entry concerning it at the time, I find to be, — 
**good answering — ^fair spelling — distinct reading — ^nice,tidy, 
clear-headed girls — arithmetic so-so — Mistresses very suffi- 
cient — the attention paid to the schools by both Master and 
Mistress is great, and the interest taken in them by the 
Board is evident.*' 

It is impossible to conclude this account of the Bath Union- 
schools, without an expression of the high satisfaction which 
they gave ; of the exceeding praise that is due to the Board 
of Guardians for their wise expenditure ; and for the liberal 
and enlightened prudence which characterizes their general 
arrangements. 

Attention is particularly called to Union-schools, because 
they appear to have been unduly neglected, and yet are 
capable of the most important benefit, at a comparatively 
small outlay. It has been proved, that a great amount of good 
may be secured by a reasonable expenditure in the engage- 
ment of efficient Teachers; and many of our Boards of 
Ouardians have been aware, that giving their children a 
moderate and useful portion of instruction, and teaching them 

D 
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to be sob^r, hoi^esti and Gofi^fwvug, 19 aa esceU^c^t aiQtiKxl 
to prevent their becpoapg Paupers : but sUll there is room t<^ 
fear, that a Candidate's qualilleationg m 9 trade have oeca- 
sioQally been the reason of hU election to the School^ 



DEANERIES AND DISTRICTS. 



•IMM»#»aMi^i«a 



Ip giving an accpiicnt of the state of Church e4ucatipn apoong^ 
Ih6 Poor, within the Dioceae of Bath mi Wells, it s^ms to^ 
be the best pjan to treat sepai:ate|y of eaqh Deanery or Dis-*- 
tri/ct: this \fi]\ avoid the vagueness pf a o[iere)y ^^neral 
statement, and not incur the objections,, whi^h i^ay be most 
reasonably felt, tQ ^ detailed account of every individual 
Parish, 

Private Sehodb \ Grafr^tmr Schools ; Schoofe with whififr 
the Cleirgy of the Parish have no eonoection^ or which ar? ^^ 
^ifpjported more or less by subscription for tl^e benefit of th^ 
Parish ; Dames private Schools ;— none of these cla^P^a^ 
eow© within the scope of my Account, even though they 
Diay be copducted by ]Vf asters and MistrestsQ^ who^ure, MepfV- 
ftfjrs of the Chvcfi of England. Therefore, ai^y Edacgiiiw 
^ven m such Schools i^ a ChuTQb education addi^P^P^l tP* 
that i;f hieh is de^^^^hed or notified in thi3 report* 

Wheie the existing ecclesiastical IH&nery was pot tOP 
laTge, an Inspector was appointed for the whole \ batin soflpe* 
eases Deaneries are divided ii^to two Distr^s^ ^pA oi>e 
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^ppointod to «aeh. In ewety instamre he is a £rlei§yxxali 
within the Deanery, the Bishop^ s object being, to select 
such as are well known among their brother Clergymen, 
Md beeanse known, respected ; vbBn crf^eal imd diisoitettdn, 
who^ being acquainted with their Diocesan's mind and wiU^ 
are tnisted by hitn to cealisse his views in the spirit of kindness 
and praieoce« It is as much to the praise of the individnals, 
as to the cfedit of the wisdom which first selected them^ that 
tii9 work has been so done by the District Inapeotors as fully 
to justify the expectidions conceived and the choice then ipade* 

All Urn Jlmtnmta and Facta Which ^re about to be men-> 
ttoned in detail are avouched on my own responsibility^ 
imless otherwise stated, as a9Q^lai(ied by myself, by examir 
nation on^ the spot, in the various Dealieries. It is necessary 
to mention this, that the statei»ents in the Account may ivA 
be supposed loose, careless, and general; but such a^ 
Anodons eoqmry has made in the place, and verified by 
cautious questioning and actual inspection. 

The DetaUs, which compode th/S T&tak, mentioned under 
eaefa Deanery, will bd found in the Synopiicai Toble^ The 
^fMon» and auggestiionB expressed are only such as to my* 
self approve tiieaaselves rig^t, ^»1 experience appears tQ 
eanction. 

fai the observations oiade upoo the nam^d or the unnamed, 
ediools, it will not be supposed that all whidi are unnoticed 
are anworthy of regard, or even that the best or noost de- 
fective have been selected. On a little consideration it will 
be seea^ that tlie selection in both^ kinds has been nsade in 
emnectim wkh the obsertatiens^, for the purpose of calling 
att^tion to partimhur points ^ regarded as of importance eithei 
for guidance or avoidance. It is hoped that no remarks are 
taada wbkh are painful in themselves, independent on the 
bd£s ;^tTrfiof that a language is used indicative of any other 
fatlag, than a deep concern for the- temporal and eternal 
Kieil^being of the little flock committed to our charge. 
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AxBRiDOfi Deanery^ Rev. J. R. Stephenam, Iiuipeelor^ 

JRev. /• DUcher, Secretary. 

Thb Deanery is altogether agricultural, the country heuig 
occupied with grazing and dairy &rms ; therefore there are 
none of those peculiar circumstances which mark a manu- 
facturing District. The diflkulties are however raihex varied 
and encreaaed than lessened; for, in addition to the evil 
common to both kinds of Population, i. e. the early emptoy- 
ment of their children ; in the agricultural districts, they art 
employed still earlier ; and there is more need of influence 
or persuasion to convince farmers and their laborers oi &e 
advantages of the School, than is necessary to persuade the 
manufacturing poor : these are generally predisposed in its 
favor, and it is only the prospect of gain which prevents the 
child being sent for instruction : but in the case of the farmer 
and field laborer, you have to contend with dislike and 
indifference. 

The Population of the Azbridge Deanery is 33,841. The 
SchooUrooma belonging virtually and legally to the different 
Parishes, independent on hired rooms and private properties, 
are 30. The DwelUng-'lumaea for Masters and Mistresses, 
legally conveyed or virtually secured, are 18. There are 
60 Maatera and Miatreaaea paid, without reckoning paid 
Monitors or Assistants. Those Children who attend the 
Daily Schoola and also form part of the Sunday Schoola, (I 
mean the aame children attending both,) amount to 1861. 
There are 624 who are addUional to the above, and are 
merely Sunday Scholara. Some, again in addition to the 
above two classes, are aolely Daily Scholara, amounting to 
109. The Sum Total of all the children of the Poor, recei- 
ving direct Church education in the dIdPariahea and Hamkia 
of the Axbridge Deanery, is therefore 2584. This education 
is g^ven to them at an expence of £001 : 8s. Od. subscribed by 
the Clergy and the Laity within the Deanery, and does not 
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include any of the pence paid weekly by the children. 
There are 5 Parishes, &c., possessing only Sunday Schooh, 
and 7 where there is none. 

Axbfidge, containing 1045 inhabitants, — ^and Bleddon, 
containing 778, — are two, of the seven Parishes, which have 
no schools in connection with the Church. For Axbndge 
there has been for some years a sum of money, now 
amounting to JB79 : Is. Ojd. lying ready for school-purposes; 
the inhabitants are represented as most willing to come 
forward with additional aid, and, from some communications 
lately held with the Clergyman, I am in hopes that this 
misfortune will cease. But Bleadon, a large Parish, a con- 
siderable ecclesiastical income, and a resident Clergyman, 
has no apparent hopes of a school. 

Badgworth, is an instance that pains can tolerably com^ 
pensate the want of regular scholastic training in a village 
School-master, so far as plain useful teaching is concerned. 

A School costs a large annual sum, paid almost exclusively 
by the Incumbent, with every accommodation, yet the outlay 
is not repaid by its results. The Clergyman is most noble 
in his support of it ; it wants nothing — but a Master. 

Cangreabury, both Boys and Girls, in their separate rooms, 
are equally profiting from an unostentatious christian-like 
education. 

A large Bojrs* School is well taught by an efficient Master ; 
and a large Girls* School, beneath the same roof and under 
the same most excellent clerical superintendence, is utterly 
defective. Why? it is endeavoured to be taught by the 
Master's wife ; and he chanced to marry a Wife, and not a 
School'miatreaa. 

Wookey, unavoidable circumstances have, for some time, 
prevented the accustomed attendance of the Clergyman at 
his school ; and it is now seen, how valuable was his former 
presence. 
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A large or a scnatl school may show,— ti^at thoQ§^ piety i 
itt^ahiable and n^pffightness iiKlispeii8abIe> a pers^ whose 
qualification is little more than goodness, may be gwi for 
noiking aa a Master erM49(re»s. 

We^on-wfer-Marei wiUieyecy advafttaf^e^ two ma^^uficeni 
•cbool-rooms, indefisktig^ble find direct elesieal sapefuKtend-* 
enee> assiduous visitors in the Girls' school, acoeHeBi Ma«ter 
andMistresSy and Archdeacon Law watchii:^ o^er the seboela 
for gpod as withr the love of a Pareat, — cannot secure th^ 
attendance of larg9 children : considering the gi»at buo^p 
of scholars, the proportion of older ones is unosually small. 
Though there is not agrieultuie to effect it, nor uftaaufaetores 
to employ them^ yet the ttitendance on ViaUora^ iA^doorsand 
out, calls them off from the school for the purpose of ensuring 
the gain. — Some ulterior benefit, something in the nature of 
the District. Inspector's suggestion, (see Appendix: B.) might 
be advantageous to meet and partially correct the evih 'jphe 
value of Education alone will not counterbalance, in the 
imnds of the Poor, the always luring, and frequently, ueces- 
sary,; small gain. 

The District Inspector tbue winds up. his report to xm — 
''oneof the chief drawbacks to due edncatipnAl progress, in 
this neighbourhood is the almost necessary and es^me 
irregularity of the elder children in consequence of their 
early employment : potatoe planting ajad tbect,di^giog,.apple 
picking, with keeping the fairda from the corn: when first 9iO)WA 
and afterwards while ripening, take, off ^ vosmy for ^ye;cal 
months in the year.' ' NotwithstajadiPg.. these dtsheart w wft 
facts, 'Ube greatest interest appears to b0 xm^^»tj^^hy 
the Clergy toward the rising generation, apd gi;eat Uh^ralMy 
is^ showA i«k the noaixUenance of acbools^" 
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Bath D^aj»eb.t, Rev* ff. Blagd^, Ins]Pectoic# 
M(^jor MttUhbtiry, Sbcbjctart. 

The Bath Deanery consists of two portions, viz. Bath and 
its suburbs under a"Board of Management,"the Lord Bishop 
of the Diocese being the President, the Venerable the Arch- 
deacon of Welts, Vice-president, the Rectors of the diflTerent 
Parishes, the licensed Curates, and twenty-four ordinary 
Members, forming the Board, which administers as common 
Funds, the subscriptions gathered and the proceeds of the 
Sermons preached within the City and its neighbourhood. 
Over this portion of the Deanery no local Inspector has been 
appointed^ There are three schools not included in the above 
Union, St* Michael's* the Octagon Chapel, and the Blue 
scbooL The otha? paft of ih9 Denary i» ftnuoed by the 
rural Parishes within it3 Unoits. 

This is one of the three Districts which the Diocesan Inspec- 
tor has not visited, the Bishop's own inspection this year of 
the City portion having rendered needless that of his OflBcer ? 
and time has not been suflScient for the visitation of the rural 
part. From the very carefulReport made to me by the Dis- 
triet Inspector, from the details gathered from the '' Bath 
District School Report** and from the enquiries which I have 
instituted, there is every reason to rely upon the following 
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account. 

The Population of the Bath Deanery is 68,260. The 
SehooWooms belongiB^g virtually and legally to the different 
*ParisbeB, independent on hired rooms and private properties, 
«re 80. The DtvelHng^hou^es for Masters and Mistresses, 
legally conveyed or virtually secured, are 18. There are 
A6 JIf M^er^ and Mistresses paid, without reckoning paid Mo" 
nitors and Assistants. Those GhMren who attend the DaiUy 
fifchdofe amS also form part of the Sunday Schools, (the same 
•ehiklren attending both are here designed, J amount to 3346, 
There are 1348 who are addOiional to the above, and are 
wiepely SunStay Schetars* Some, again in addition to the 
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above two classes, are 8olehf Daily scholars, amounting to 
172. (?) The sum Mai of all the childieti of the Poori re- 
ceiving direct Church education in the 39 Parishes, Hamlets, 
and Chapelries of the Bath Deanery, is therefore 4761* 
This education is given to them at an expence of £2097 : Os. Od. 
raised by Subscriptions within the Deanery, and does not 
include any of the Pence paid weekly by the children* 
There are 6 Parishes &c. possessing only Sunday schools, 
and 6 where there is none. 



Bedhikstbr District, Rev.E.A.Omnumney, Inspector, 

Rev. 8. Johnean, Secretary. 

The Parish of Bedminster, containing 17»862 inhabitants, 
has been lately separated from the Diocese of Bath and 
Wells, and transferred to the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. The National Schools of this Parish, 
Boys and Girls, were excellently conducted by a very com* 
petent Master and good Mistress. In the year 1846 the Mas- 
ter obtained a prize for the general proficiency of his scholars. 
The unremitting attention of the Rev .G .H. Eland, Minister of 
St. Paul's, is deserving of the highest praise. Robert Phippen, 
Efqr. and his Lady are the chief encouragers and supporters 
of the Schools, to whom they are indebted for liberal con- 
tributions. This District is the second of the three which 

the Diocesan Inspector has not yet regularly visited, having 
seen only twelve of the Schools ; he must therefore refer 
entirely to the District Inspector's very able report. 

The Population of the Bedminster Dbtrict, exclusive of 
the Parish of Bedminster, b 20,056. ^ The School-rooma 
belonging virtually and legally to the different Parishes, 
independent on hired rooms and private properties, are 22- 
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The DwetUffg^houses for Masters and Mislredse^l, tegally 
conveyed or virtually secured, are 8. There are 43 Masters 
and Mistresses paid, without reckoning paid Monitors and 
Assistants . Those Children who attend the Daily Schools find 
also forni part of the Sunday SchoolSf (the same children 
attending both are here designed) amount to 1290. There 
are 522 who are additional to the aboVCi and are merely 
Sunday Scholars^ Some, ag^n in addition to the above 
two classes, are solely Daily Scholars, amounting to 177* 
The Sum total of all the children of the Poor, receiving direct 
Church education in the 32 Parishes and Hamlets of the 
Bedminster District, is therefore 1989. This education is 
given to them at an expence of £969 : 10s. Od. subscribed by 
the Clergy and the Lmty within the District ^ and does not 
Include any of the Pence paid weekly by the children. There 
are 5 Parishes &c. possessing only Sunday schoolsi and 6 
where there is none. 

** The Priston school, though ill supplied with a Mistress^ 
affords the best specimen in this District of a happy village 
school; the children read well and answered intelligently 
questions upon the New Testament and the Catechism ; they 
were cleanly and well clothed, orderly and respectful in their 
manner and conduct ; all seemed cheerful atid peaceable* 
and assembled together not merely by compulsion, but like 
an appendage to the Clergyman^ s family, whose regular 
superintendence and kind offices make up fbr the defects of 
the School-mistress.*' 

*' Considerable attention has been given to Spelling since 
last year; this improvement arises from my having impressed 
upon the Teachers the importance of writing from Dictation, 
which is now almost universally practised : — ^the children like 
it — ^there is less opportunity for favoritism among the Monitors * 
— learning from spelling-cards is a Very uninteresting task 
and quickly forgotten. — ^The fVritingiti many schools was 
neat, accurate and legible ; and in three, some copy-books 
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afforded almost perfect specimens. — ^Arithmetic is badly 
taught in all : boys are pushed on to the higher rules, before 
the first steps are made good : even where they know the 
rule and work correctly by it, they do not know any reason 
for it, hence their great liability to forget. — Geography , 
Grammar, History, Singing, are seldom introduced, few 
of the Teachers being competent ta teach them. — In many 
schools they say by rote the CcUechzsm, but are not Gatechised; 
or they repeat the answers out of "the broken catechism-/' 
the use of which ought to be broken up, and the book itself 
banished from our schools. — There is also great neglect in 
explaining and inculcating the characteristics and principles of 
our Church, an evil, which, in after life, occasions much 
halting between two opinions, and makes their attendance on 
the means of Grace, a matter of convenience and caprice. " 

*' Another point," — I place this by itself as a subject of 
great importance, — '*is, the necessity of teaching the children 
Prayers to repeat at home ; where this is not the case, how 
can the Managers reasonably expect the children's growth 
in grace — the main end of all right education ! And when 
we think upon the homes from which often the children come, 
we cannot be too anxious that the sounds of prayer may be 
heard by the Parents from the lips of those whom God hath 
given them." 

The great hinderances to the progress of a proper and 
efficient education are considered to be, — want of suitable 
educational books — Teaxihers not trained for the kind of 
situations which they will have to fill — the want of Funds to 
do the good that all are anxious to effect — and the indifference 
of Parents, themselves being ignorant and poor, (see p. 22^ 
and Appendix B.) **Now as an ignorant generation can 
scarcely be thought to beget a reading one, time only and an 
improved system of instruction, producing a more regular 
and healthy state of moral and religious feeling, can remove 
all this indifference. Poverty, no doubt, frequently causes 
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irregularity of attendance: at certain seasons, during potatoQ- 
setting, harvest, potatoe-digging, and apple- picking, almost 
every boy in the upper classes is absent, and some allowance 
must naturally be made for the parents* wish to gain an 
additional trifle per day toward the maintenai^ce of the family, 
because of the present low rate of wages. The attempt to 
enforce attendance at such times is useless ; I think it far 
better to make a virtue of necessity, and break up the school 
during a fine week or a fortnight, when the young hands are 
in the greatest demand, than work on with a half empty 
school-room.*' This is the practical remark of a man, who 
has seen the evil results of an extensive absenteeism upon 
ihe general tone and discipline of any school. 



Bripgwater Deanery, Rev.. J. /. Too^ood, Inspector, 
Rev. R. J. Luscomie, Jun. Secretary. 

It is of the utmost advantage to any neighbourhood to con- 
tain two or three good schools ; without this stimulent there 
is apt to prevail an unfortunate contentedness with a low 
equality ; a condition from which it is difficult to arouse any 
one, since there is nothing flagrant to blame, and yet there 
exists the presence of that which prevents improvement. 
Such a state prevents also the incoming of Funds; for when 
there is the feeling, *'oh, it does well enough/' there will be 
no zeal ; and the absence of zeal in school-matters will cer- 
tainly induce a deficiency of income. An inefficient Teacher 
is dear at the lowest salary, for he cannot be said to earn 
even it, if he does not please his employer or profit his 
pupils. 

The Population of the Bridgwater Deanery is, 26,239. 
The School-rooms belonging virtually or legally to the differ- 
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ent Pari»hes» independent on hired rooms and private pro- 
perties, are 29. The Dwelling-houses for Masters and 
Mistresses, legally conveyed or virtually secured, are §• 
There are 43 Masters and Mistresses paid, without reckoning 
paid Monitors and Assistants. Those Children who attend 
the Daily Schools and also form part of the Sunday Schools, 
(I mean the same children attending loth,) amount to 1230. 
There are 961 who are additional to the above, and are 
merely Sunday Scliolars. Some, again in addition to the 
above two classes, are solely Daily Scholars, amounting to 
197. The Sum total of all the children of the Poor receiving 
direct Church education in the 34 Parishes and Hamlets of 
the Bridgwater Deanery, is therefore 2388. This education 
is given to them at an expence of JE686 : 18s. Od. subscribed 
by the Clergy and Laity within the Deanery, and does not 
include any of the Pence paid weekly by the children. 
There are 7 Parishes, &c., possessing only Sunday schools, 
and 3 where there is none. 

Conceit is not a cardinal evil in a School-master, unless 
it be also accompanied by emptiness ; then, whether he be 
Sunday Master or Daily, he should be dismissed, for he will 
not himself profit even from his Clergyman, and cannot 
benefit others,— Ae keeps the school at a loto let eh 

Qoathurst, a very pleasing school, where the children are 
under good discipline, and their minds and manners under 
good impressions ; what they are taught they learn accu- 
rately, — the first of virtues in a school, because it prepares 
the mind for any other acquirements. The praise is due to 
the Incumbent's sister. 

Stoke St. Gregory SLudDurston, both only Sunday-schools, 
but proofs of the good, attainable by the attention and self- 
devotion of private individuals. 

Bridgwater, the Boys* school, — the value of discipline is 
not felt ; and though there is otherwise competency, there isr 
not power to imparl knowledge : mediocrity throughout. 
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The GirW school just the reverse : nearly all of (hem learn 
to write, and do it very respectably ; cheerful and intelligentt 
— ^good qualities reflected from the Assistant Mistress : in so 
large a number, upwards of a hundred, I have seldom seen 
so great ft proportion whose behaviour and appearance was 
better and more pleasing. 

It is very possible for a large Church School to be so 
iaught by a conscientious and competent Master, as to render 
it difficult for an Inspector, on his examination, to know for a 
certainty at first, whether it belongs to the Churchy Metho* 
dists, or Dissent. 

When a valued Domestic has become aged and worn out, 
it is disadvantageous to the school to have her pensioned 
upon it as its Mistress. 

AiahdUi it is a perfect pleasure to go into this school ; a 
school without the smallest pretension^ and all reality : kept 
in the room of a cottage, a respectable middle-liged woman 
its Mistress, a very small Parish, and no one in it to help in 
the school, hut the Clergyman and Ma FamUy. My note 
concerning it is— '* this school is, of its class, one of the best ; 
the children are very small, yet know more, and know it 
better, than in nutny schools of older pupils and larger pre- 
tensions ; sprightly and sharp, and answered almost every 
question that I put to them ; read well and wrote well ; 
spelling good ; and tbdr information on the grand fiacts of 
Scripture, and things connected with the Catechism, highly 
satisfactory J* A very small Parish, without any extra 
advantages, may possess a school a blessing to itself and a 
credit to it» Minister ! 

The district lnspector^» report says, "the influence of the 
Farmers is not geheridly exerted in favor of the school, but on 
the contrary, they discourage schooling among the families 
of the Laborers, under the idea that the children will be ren- 
dered unfit for work by beihg kept to their books. — The 
expence is generally provided for by the scholars* paytnents 
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and subscriptions ; but the Clergy are the chief supporters 
of such institutions. — The great want in rural districts is, 
a class of well-educated, sober-minded, and competent 
MisTREssEsJ"^ See the Synoptical Table, as to the proportion 
which Masters bear to Mistresses in the Diocese of Bath and 
Wells, 



Bruton District, Rev. T. Mason, Inspector. 

Secretary. 

The Population of this Deanery is 12,286. The School- 
rooms belonging virtually or legally to the diflferent Parishes, 
independent on hired rooms and private properties, are 14. 
The Dwelling-'houses for Masters and Mistresses, legally 
conveyed or virtually secured, are 5. There are 19 Masters 
and Mistresses paid, without reckoning paid Monitors and 
Assistants. Those Children who attend the Daily Schools 
and also form part of the Sunday Schools, ( I mean the same 
children attending both,) amount to 718* There are 479 
who are additional to the above, and are merely Sunday 
scholars. Some, again in addition to the above two classes, 
are solely Daily Scholars, amounting to 97- The Sum total 
of all the children of the Poor, receiving direct Church 
education in the 20 Parishes and Hamlets of the Bruton 
District, is therefore 1294. This education is given to them 
at an expence of £371 : Os. Od. subscribed by the Clergy and 
the Laity within this District, and does not include any of 
the Pence paid weekly by the children. There are 6 Parishes 
possessing only Sunday schools. 

Wincanton, this school is quite unworthy of the Town. 
There were very few children belonging to it, and those few 
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very inadequately taught : the Master, though respectable, 
was never prepared for teaching, and the Mistress was never 
able to teach. 

KUmington, Lamtfott, both very respectable village schools^ 
with Mistresses who take an interest in their children ; and, 
the result is according to the interest. 

Batcombe, the school is very much indebted to some Ladies 
in the Parish and the Clergyman's Wife, for their assistance : 
a kindly influence appears to have been received ; the 
children's answers were ready and distinct, on those few 
plain things which it was intended to teach them, and their 
behaviour creditable to their Instructors. — If People, influen- 
tial in their Parish, would occasionally look in at the School* 
even though they may have neither the time nor the incli- 
nation to teach, the benefit and encouragement would be great, 

Bruton, was seen undergoing changes, and therefore at 
every disadvantage. 

The District Inspector calls attention to the spirit and 
manner which ought to be ever present with the conductors 
or teachers of schools, — ** the beautiful quotation Bishop 
Field makes, from the Tempest, in his school report. 

Thou 8trok*dst me and modest much of me, wouldst teach me how 

To name the bigger light and how the less. 

That bum by day and night : and then I loved thee : 

should be the Motto of every school." — Win the regard; 
and truth, coming from loved lips, will never ultimately fall 
to the ground. — He deprecates also " the long confinement 
of children to Church and School, which of course makes 
them hate both*': — an observation well worthy the attention 
of those who convert the Sabbath into a day of toil, instead 
of only communicating that kind of instruction which win 
give a tone to the feeling and a zest to the day. 
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CAATht Carey Dean cut, Rev. R. Foley, Inspector, 

ReVf W. M. Leir, Secretary. 

This District is unduly Iarge» and much requires sab« 
division : in fact, it is only the Southern portion of it to which 
the Inspector has ever been able to attend* The schools 
generally throughout this Deanery are not equal to those of 
several other Districts within the Diocese : there is a greater 
deadness and coldness concerning E2ducation« contentedly 
putting up with a smaller quantity of instruction and more 
inefficiently given« I was struck with the fact^ and strove 
to ascertain its cause, but could discover no local circum- 
stances or reason to account for it. There is here no more 
inaptitude in the inhabitants to send their children to school » 
than in other agricultural neighbourhoods ; nor are there any 
employments to prevent a usual average of attendance. It is 
not so much that schools do not^xist, or that there is a 
particular deficiency of support, as the Synoptical Table will 
prove ; but it is, that the schools generally are not such as a 
Clergyman can feel to be very beneficial to his Parish. 
— Possibly there are difficulties, which could not come to my 
knowledge ; and causes, which the Clergy can do nothing but 
lament. 

The Populaiion of the Castle Carey Deanery, is 22,336. 
The School-rams belonging virtually and legally to the dif- 
ferent Parishes, independent on hired rooms and private 
properties, are 30. The BwelUng-hmsea for Masters and 
Mistresses, legally conveyed or virtually secured, are 10. 
There are 62 Masters and Mistresses paid, without reckon* 
ing paid Monitors and Assistants. Those Children who 
attend the Daily Sdutols and also form part of the Sunday 
Schools, {I mean the same children attending both,) amount 
to 1279. There are 1277 who are additional to the above, 
and are merely Sunday Scholars. Some, again in addition 
to the above two classes, are solely Daily Scholars, amounting 
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to 804. The Sum total of all the children of the Poor, 
receiving direct Church education in the 42 Parishes and 
Hamlets of the Castle CareyDeanery > is therefore 2860. This 
ISducation is given to them at an expence of £859 : 3s. Od* 
subscribed by the Clergy and Laity within the Deaneryi 
and does not include any of the Pence paid weekly by the 
Children, There are 13 Parishes, &c. possessing only Sfttwday 

« 

Schools, and 2 where there is none* 

A large Parish with good School-rooms> yet with com* 
i^arativelj^ very few scholars boys or girls, though possessing 
ft respectable well informed Master, are contradictory facts 
well worthy of investigation. Is the general School neglected 
for the sake of a private few ? And are several Schools 
likely to be taught well by the members of one family ? 

Doulting, very gratifying Girls* School, the teaching 
christian-like and suited to the station in life which they 
would probably fill t much pains well bestowed and 
eminently successfuU 

Binder^ most promising little mixed School ; the young 
Mistress is only lately come, but she is an instance, how 
certain is the good, and quick the improvement, and pleasant 
the acquisition, when the Teacher is really pleased with her 
work, has been at all trained to familiarity with it, and enters 
cheerfully into its duties. 

A small School which spelled admirably, and every thing 
else was very defective! —'I have met with many instances 
where the Children could not read words when they occurred 
in the reading^lessotts, yet those Very words they could spell 
readily I 1 have purposely tried them> and allowed them to 
hesitate and flounder through a few sentences unchecked, 
land afterward:* asked them those words which they miscalled; 
they were spelled correctly * A very little attention, on the 
Teacher's part, would universally cultivate this power into 
general good scholarship. 

F 
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W'ells, though the Boys' School is very respectably 
conducted, and the Masters' discipline and teaching good> 
(I have seldom heard questions on Scripture more plainly and 
judiciously asked,) yet it is much to be desired that the 
"central School of Wells" should be more of a ModelSchooL 
At present there is nothing taught but such as is common to 
almost every School in the Diocese, reading, writing, a little 
arithmetic, Scripture and Catechism. This is all well ; but 
is it enough for the educational centre of the Diocese ? The 
Rooms too, though large, are poor, low, and inconvenient. 
We naturally look to our Headquarters, not only with pride, 
but for profit ; the building should command respect exter- 
nally ; and the education within it, should keep pace with 
the general state of improvement which has taken place 
throughout the Kingdom. To Wells School, our country 
Masters and Mistresses should be able to be referred, as to a 
place where they would see the amount and kind of instruction 
which it would be advantageous for every school to impart ; 
given also in such a manner and with such aids of plan, methodj 
discipline^ and device^ as would afford hints and practical 
information for their own guidance* A child, without a copy, 
is little likely to excel in writing ; and School-masters, left to 
the hap-hazard methods of their own devising, will have 
small chance of extensive improvement. The influence 
upon the parochial education of the Diocese is not for good, 
when we cannot point to Wells -as our Model ; and we are 
obliged to send out of the Diocese, for what it is both out 
Duty -and Prudence to possess within ourselves. Who can 
think us in earnest when we have not a Standard School, to 
which all might look, and from which all may learn ? If the 
present '* central school" were proposed to be replaced with 
one on the above plan and for such a purpose, for the benefit 
and credit of the city, and as a practical Model National 
School for the Diocese,— there is no measure which would 
be calculated to produce a better effect upon education among 
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our town and village Schools : nor can I think that a liberal 
and judicious proposition would not meet with the eneour*- 
agement which it deserved.— We sometimes gaze upon 
difficulties so long, till we believe them to be impossibilities. 

Clergymen are not unfrequently deterred from striving to 
establish a good School, by the previous existence of a bad 
one in the parish : a nHserable Dames' school has often stood 
its ground,, because^ of old prepossessions, and a praiseworthy 
dislike to interfere with the honest earnings of an old and 
respectable parishioner. In a small Parish it may be difficult 
to devise anything to supersede such an^ one,, which would 
not imply perhaps heavy expence upon one individual ; but 
in a large Parish, there are many plans : — a Daily School 
might be established, and the Dame still be useful for infants, 
and keep a nursery School : or some member of her family 
might be trained to become the mistress of the new School, 
and thus she might be induced to lie by : or, give her a 
trifle per week to sit with the younger children at Church, 
on the Sunday,, to keep order. At any rate, it is a painful 
thing, that an acknowledged defect should prevent a positive 
good ; and that the old system, of non-education, should be 
in reality perpetuated by the presence of a Dames' School. 

Tarlington, a superior village SchooU taught by a man 
who appears to take a lively interest in all the well-being of 
his Scholars : they are well taught and well influenced ; they 
have reasons given them for what they are told, and they are 
taught to understand what they learn. The Master is not- 
withstanding plain, unpretending, respectful: the arithmetic 
was above par,, writing good, reading distinct and with con- 
siderable justness and emphasis; they possessed some 
general information, and very creditable acquaintance with 
Scripture and the Catechism, repeating and understanding it. 

A School of good numbers, and fairly taught in many 
things ; but the Catechism could not be said, could not be 
repeated by rote even ; they tried, but were unable ; not 
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one or two children, but all. The religious knowledge 
seems to have . been taught without a creeds and to be as 
indistinct as the want of a Form would imply. 
. Ktngweston, a very good little School, well worthy of a 
better room. 

Castle Carey, two large Schools, just raising their heads ; 
very promising, because subjectis of much care to the present 
most excellent and energetic Vicar and his family ; but at 
present defective, through past neglect. It is a pity that 
the miserable contrivance of a Master* s house over the 
School should, have been encouraged ; but if it be wrong, 
the present Vicar will certainly in due time correct it. 
How much good money is frequently wasted upon expedients, 
with which even their contriver is never satisfied, and which 
every one else condemns. 

Lovingtony a Union School for several neighbouring 
Parishes; receiving two kinds of Scholars, some paying six- 
pence per week, and some three halfpence. The intention of 
its originators evidently was, to give to several small parishes 
an opportunity of a better education,, than eachjcould indivi- 
dually afford for itself: but this is not accomplished. It 
would be a wise course for the Managers to pursue, to 
ascertain, not only what the Master's own attainments are, 
but what he actually /ba taught to all the. School. Look at 
the Girls' copybopks: the rudiments of Geography and 
History of England are in the plan, but are they in the 
School? The paid female Monitoris intelligent and informed. 
— Where there is such very marked dijQFerence of payment 
in the sa/ine School, for dj/jTercn^ degrees of education, justice 
is very seldom done to , the small payers, — ^the three-half- 
penny ones are infallibly neglected. 
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Chewton Mendip District, Rev. H. Milward, 
Inspector. Rev. H. D. Wickham, Secretary. 

Nearly the whole of this District is occupied with Mining 
and Collieries ; some portions of it are as well provided with 
education, as others are singularly neglected. Whether it 
be Mining, Agriculture, or Manufactories, it seems to make 
but small change in the amount of attendance by Children of 
that age at which children usually attend Schools. The facts 
and the pleas for absence may diflFer, but the two unvarying 
causes, — ^indifference or poverty, no proper estimate of the 
value of education, or an unceasing and hard struggle to live, 
work their sure effect in all places. It is, I think, in 
agricultural districts that both causes are most commonly 
combined . However, there is another fact which will account 
for the largest amount oiinferior education existing in exten- 
sive tracts of country which are purely agricultural, i. e. the 
owners of the land do not feel, that their conirSmtions toward 
the Schoola should he in exact proportion to the acres which 
they possess. In such districts, the Clergy cannot bear it aW, 
and there is none other than the Owner, resident or non- 
resident, to help. What is to be done ? the Clergyman 
either provides the inferior education with his inferior means ; 
or, he is obliged to give up the matter in despair ; or, he is 
compelled to beg from those, whom he has no right to ask 
for money for his Schools, when they have their own to 
support. 

The Population of the Chewton Mendip District is, 21,468. 
The Schoolrooms belonging virtually and legally to the dif- 
ferent Parishes, independent on hired rooms and private pro- 
perties, are 29. The DweUing'houses for Masters and 
Mistresses, legally conveyed or virtually secured, are 12. 
There are 60 Masters and Mistresses paid, without reckon- 
ing paid Monitors or Assistants. The Children who attend 
the Daily Schools and also form part of the Sunday Schools, 
( I tnean the same children attending both,) amount to 1409. 
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There are 1167 who are addilibnal to the above, and nx^ 
merely Sunday Scholars. Some, again in addition to the^ 
above two classes, are solely Daily Scholars, aaiounting ta 
376. The Sum total of all the children of the poor receiving 
direct Church education in the 31 Parishes and Hamlets of 
this District, is therefore 2952. This education is given to 
them at an expence of ^788 : Is. Od.» subscribed by the 
Clergy and the Laity within the District, and does not 
include any of the pence paid weekly by the children. 
There are 5 Parishes, &c. possessing only Sunday Schools,^ 
and 5 where there is none, 

MellSy one long School-room, divided into three or four 
by curtains across the room, and/rom the top to the bottom; 
so that it may be one, or four, as the different lessons or 
occasions may require* The School is one in which you feel> 
that if there is outlay, there is no waste, and are ample 
returns : the extent of their education is sufficient, progress 
of Scholars very satisfactory, the intelligence cultivated and 
the discipline good. The utmost care and attention is paid 
to it : the Parents must see, that the best education which 
their children could receive, is given to them by the Clergy 
of the Parish; that their Church is not forgotten in their 
Schools; and that Boys, Girls, and Infants^ all in their 
degree, are so taught in mind, regulated in behaviour, con- 
sidered in circumstances, and influenced in spirit and feelings 
that they need not go out of their own Parish to seek for any 
thing that is truly useful, morally good, or spiritually be- 
neficial. The consequence of this kind of working will be, 
that a grown person will hereafter lone Ms Parish, as a Man 
loves his country, — with irradicable depth and affectionate 
fervour. Is not this, to carry out '' the Parochial system?"' 
— On afternoons the elder boys are also employed in garden- 
work, and the girls are engaged, two weekly, in household 
occupations, for which they receive a stated benefit. ( Sea 
Appendix D. and p. 49.) 
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tjhetvton Mendip, Schools now in Ihe way of becomingf 
good Schools, if the existing talents of the Teachers were 
trained, A little consideration on this point, would make 
the good ten-fold better. 

Another, a large scattered population ; noble School- 
rooms and establishment ; few Scholars ; the class-box of 
every class in the greatest disorder ; no explanations given to 
children by Teachers, though competent to explain ; *' there 
lend your slates to these, and you sit still and wait ;" few 
books, and fewer answers to questions. Why all this ? 
No one visits or overlooks the establishment, to see that the 
Funds, provided by a liberal Landowner, are productive of 
the intended good. 

Downside, large, well and regularly attended Schools, 
Infants, and Boys and Girls mixed. A uniformity of devoted 
attention here secures a uniformity of progress among all 
x^lasses* No portion of the School is neglected, in order to 
attend to some pet class or subject. The arithmetic and 
writing were very good ; and their knowledge of Scripture 
was far beyond what could reasonably have been expected. 

Midsomer JSTorton, the Infant and Girls' Schools appear to 
be vreW conducted, and the latter seems to have profited much 
from its Visit(»:s, who assist but do not embarrass the Mistress. 
The Boys' School shews throughout that the Master, though 
competent in acquirements, has not his heart in his work. — 
If a Teacher does not like teaching, but assumes the office 
merely induced by circumstances, whatsoever may be his 
qualifications, disappointment will be the lot of the Engager. 

PauUony a steady and important improvement going on, 
among a population hitherto sadly neglected ; it is completely 
order arising from disorder. The attainments are not high, 
but the moral culture and behaviour are much regarded, and 
what is done is done well. These Schools are a singular 
and strong instance, of a Clergyman's always keeping his 
higher wish in view ; but bringing it down to its practicable 
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possibility, every day presemngits tendency upwards. Th^ 
older children, who have been iti the School, and are 
tiow engaged in the collieries^ form a special class for thd 
Clergyman on Sundays. 

A most singular Parish! upwards of 460 inhabitants^ 
several facilities, and nothing can be done ! ? 

CamertOTiy is as singular for all being done, as the pre- 
ceding is for nothing. The Schools are on a good basis 
and plan ; and being constantly Overlooked, are preserved in 
their efficiency * The Girls* School, of Which Mrs. Jarrettj 
the Lady of the principle Landowner, is the zealous, kind and 
skilful supporter and organi^er^ must be a most extensive 
blessing to the place. A large number of Girls is kept 
till 16 or 17 years of age ; taught and clothed ; situations as 
Servants procured for them ; and fitness for those situations^ 
previously secured by a good and solid education with 
Scripture teaching, mingled with that peculiar kind of 
Instruction which is necessary for their destination. Mr* 
Jarrett is as interested in the good work, as his Lady lA 
practically employed in it* I do not think that it is foreign 
to a Clergyman's Report on such things to add, — may the 
blessing of the Saviour, who loved children rest upon thesei 
who know so well, hoM^ to employ the goods of time for 
the ends of Eternity 1 

A Parish of very many hundreds of inhabitants!, in the 
midst of Collieries, is destitute of a Daily School. What can 
a Sunday School^ however well conducted, do for a rising 
population, which never comes under instruction for six dayd 
in the week ? how many, of the almost thousands, will the 
next Rector have as attenders within the walls of his Church ? 
If others care for them, to them they will naturally go; if 
we neglect them, to us they certainly will not come. Surely 
the case needs but to be mentioned in order to its being 
corrected. 

The District Inspector testifies to the ''very great im- 
provement, both in the general system of the schools and 
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also, as a necessary consequence, in the attendance. Of the 
Endowed Schools too» the great change for the better, in 
those at Babington and Kilmersdon, is most satisfactory.*' — 
'' It is a matter too for deep consideration^ that there should 
remain so many Parishes still without DaUy Schools. It is 
manifest, that in the present state of our people, little pro- 
gress in Church Education can be expected, where no daily 
school exists, subsidiary and preparatory to the higher ten- 
dency of the Sunday School instruction." — *'The system 
of religious instruction is too desultory in the schools 
generally." — *♦ Another error, which refers however more 
to the discipline of our Schools > is the mixture in the same 
room of children of such unequal ages. Infants and grown* 
up boys and girls are confused together in one crowd, taught 
on the same system, and very often from the same book : 
the consequence is either that the Master's or Mistress* 
attention is drawn from the elder children and devoted to the 
infants ; or, the care of the latter devolves upon a Monitor, 
who pays as little attention to their persons as to their 
minds. — Again, I find that too much reliance is placed on 
the monitorial system, as such; Imean, that instruction is 
given too much through children, and too little by the 
Master ; the School presenting, perhaps, a good specimen of 
mechanical discipline, but little of the real life of instruc* 
tion." — *' Children are confined too many hours on Sundays 
to their School-room ; 9 to 11 school, 11 to I church, 2 to 3 
school, 3 to 4i church : where religious instruction is given 
on the week days, it does not seem necessary that the Sun- 
day School should be so laborious." — '* Another point of 
great consequence is the not losing sight of our children as 
they leave the Schools, and begin to enter more into the 
obligations of life. I find much good resulting from their 
attending at our anniversary School Festival : the Card of 
invitation which we give them I send you. 
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7A.K# saith the Lord, stand ye in the ways and see, and 
ask/or the old paths, where is the goodtoay, and walk therS' 
in, and ye shaUJtnd rest for your sotds, Jer. 6> 16. 

The Committee of the Parochial Sdiool, as a mark 

of their approbation of your good conduct- nnee learing this 
Schooly particularly of you r 

— ^— — — — — — send you this Card of ad- 
mission to the School Commemorative Festival, on Easter 
Tuesday next, when they hope you will spend the day with 
your former School-fellows. 

The Schools assemble aa usui|l at half-past ten o'clock, 
and proceed to Church to Divine Service. 

Vicar. 



The inefficiency of our village School Teachers requires, 
I think, our closest consideration and attention.'' 



Crawkerne Peakert, Rev. J. E. Lance, Inspector, 

Rev. G. Ware, Secretary. 

In this, and Ilchester Deaneries, Church-education is at a 
much lower ebb than any other portion of the Diocese. 
There are some of the chief Parishes without anything but 
Sunday Schools, and very many of the Daily Schools, are 
either merely Dames* Schools, or very defective both in 
amount of instruction and beneficial results. Out of 70 
teachers in the Deanery there are but 8 Masters, properly 
so called. (See Synoptical Table.) It is difficult to ascer- 
tain the cause ; and more than difficult to explain it. Twenty 
of the Parishes possess Sunday Schools only; and there 
seems to be prevalent, an undue estimate of their power; so 
that the consequence is, the daily education is far less, in 
proportion to the population, than in other Districts. But it 
is better to hasten to facts, and avoid reflections. 
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The Population of the Crewkerne Deanery, is 32,090. 
The School rooms belonging virtually and legally to the dif- 
ferent Parishes,, independent on hired rooms and private pro- 
perties, are 30. The DwelUng^hmses for Masters and 
Mistresses, legally conveyed or virtually secured, are 5, 
There are 70 Masters and Mistresses paid, without reckon- 
ing paid Monitors and Assistants. Those Children who 
attend the DcMy Schools and also form part of the Sunday 
Schools, (I mean ttie sarm children attending both,) amount 
to 1200. There are 2009 who are additional to the above, 
and are merely Sunday Sdiolars. Some, again in addition 
to the above two classes, are solely Day SoholarSy amounting 
to 342. The Sum total of all the children of the Poor, 
receiving direct Church education in the 51 Parishes and 
Hamlets of the Crewkerne Deanery ^ is therefore 4451. This 
education is given to them at an expence of £857 • Is. Od.> 
subscribed by the Clergy and Laity^ and does not include 
any of the pence paid weekly by the children. There are 
20 Parishes, &c. possessing only Sunday Schools. 

Buckland St* Mary, an excellent School in all respects ; 
the children well taught by an intelligent Master, and the 
influence of the Clergyman and his Lady plainly discoverable. 
I noticed with much pleasure the method of the examination 
and distribution of rewards » The children are ranged on 
each side of the Chancel of the Church, Boys and Girls, 
with their Master; the Rector is within the Communion 
rails; the class which is to be examined is then called 
up in front of the rails, and examined in such things only as 
are suitable to a Church ; arithmetic, writing, history, &c. 
are tested in the School-room ; the Parents and Friends are 
in the body of the Church ; the examination is so conducted, 
that the Parents not only hear but are profited by the passing 
lemarks ; the children are constantly made to feel, that they 
are being examined on God's truth, by God's minister, on 
the doctrine and discipline of God's Church, in His house of. 
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Prayer. This effect was not ideal, but positive. The same 
mode was pursued with the rewards, which gave the Rector 
an opportunity of saying something to the Parents present, 
as well as to the child rewarded ; and the approbation, the 
warning, or the exhortation, — generally a short terse sentence^ 
•—came with the sanction of the place whence it was 
given. — Some attention to these things would show us, that 
if an Apostle could tell us to eat and to drink to the glory 
of God, there can be no real dif9culty in regulating those 
matters and occasions, which are to influence the mature and 
guide the young, in such a way and with such accompaniments 
that the glory of God shall be promoted and the prosperity 
of his Church secured, — After the examination was over 
they returned to the Schoolroom ; a dinner, under the trees, 
succeeded ; the Rector's blessing was given ; we carved, and 
the Mothers waited on their children, so that none was likely 
to come short ; and sports and games in the field, superin- 
tended by the Master and frequently visited by the Clergy, 
concluded the afternoon, the children being dismissed with 
their Pastor's blessing. It was a delightful scene of childlike 
happiness and christian peace ; all I am sure went away the 
better for it. 

South Petherton, a class is formed of the Teachers and 
the head children of the Sunday School, which meets the 
Vicar every Sunday evening at the School-room, which is 
open for every one to attend : they are so examined and 
counselled, as to be profitable to themselves, and for the 
profit of their classes ; as well as calculated to make a good 
impression upon the hearers. The modest and sober de- 
meanour, the well-considered answers, the pertinent texts, 
were exceedingly pleasing to see and hear. Under the kind 
and judicious direction of their Vicar, this regulatton seems 
to tend only to good : — but, the publicity should be jealously 
watched, least an evil should creep in. 
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Curry RivU, under very discouraging circumstances great 
exertions have been made by the resident Curate and bis 
Sister to keep up a Daily School, with very good success, 
and to their utmost praise. 

Shepton Beatichamp, three very good schools, the result 
of much pains and care personally taken by the Clergyman, 
who has succeeded in interesting several of his Parishioners 
in the schools, and on the Sundays they lend their assis* 
tance. The little ones in the Infant School were in very 
good training, and had been taught to think, but not too 
much ; the excess is a common and ruinous error in success-' 
ful Infant Schools, There were happily several children of 
an older age than common ; and in the Sunday School many 
young persons grown up to maturity, who thus continue to 
receive the good education 'txoia which they profited while 
children. 

After speaking of the many but common difficulties attend- 
ing the establishment of Schools in rural Parishes, the 
District Inspector adds, — *^ now, no doubt these difficul- 
ties are very great, and such as most Clergymen have to 
struggle against ; but the all-important question is, are they 
to be overcome ? and if so, how ? Now I believe the best 
and only remedy against these numerous evils is, the establish- 
ment of a really efficient School in the place of those nominal 
ones, not deserving the name of Schools, which pervade and 
disgrace this Deanery. And I believe this, because my own 
experience tells me, that poor and ignorant as the Parents 
are, many will be found who are willing to make sacrifices 
toprocore education for their children, if only they can have a 
really good one. To effect this, three things are wanting, — 
a proper School- room, an intelligent Teacher, and the 
Clergyman's habitual attendance in the School. It is no 
.maximum of exertion, which is necessary to produce these 
three requisites/' 



There are now being made at Ilooinsfer aiid Crewkerne 
most laudable exertions to provide those towns with proper 
Schools ; the Clergy refuse longer to tolerate the disgrace; 
and, on application^ they have fomid several of the Laity 
anxious to asrist their exertions. At Crewkeme very con- 
siderable progress is made, and Subscriptions to the amount 
of £260 already raised. At Uminster an excellent site is 
procured, £167 ai^ in the Bank, and exertions arfe now in 
operation to secure the desired ol)gect. 



DuNStER Deakert, Ret. IV. f. ChilcoCty Inspector, 

Rev. W. F. CAi'fcott, . Secretary. 

• In various parts of tUs Deanery contiderabte local efforts 
have been made to establish proper Sohoote for the people, 
with adequate Teachers^ It is to be lamented that where- 
soever this has been done, the cost has fallen heavy upon one 
or two individuals : there is hO#evet this great satk&ction, 
that there id no lack of childreti's attendance^ wh^re ib^gosd 
Schoolroom «ind ^ooi Master both exie^ ! the Parents getier- 
ally appredftte the benefit ; tod though tb^ poverty ^qoiree 
that they should obtain it at as cheap « ttkte as possible^ 
yet» iftheof^ftunityoftnstm^tiQto be giren, the Scholats 
will come; not perhaps in such cto^ds as lo eatisfy^ the 
sanguine, bat isuffioienfly muDerOus lo prore that the eflEpence 
is widely incurred. No Glergymail oaii trj^ tfa^ oxperiment 
in his own ParMi, and follow Uttphj taking individually to 
his Pansbk>ner8 on the sulgdot, explaining and ^forcing the 
importance and blessing of edUeatSon, wSth6at oxtretne 
benefit being the result. A ndtwcle will not be emoted ; 
instantaneous change will not be produced ; but there will be 
a steady set of the tide toward improvement ; the School 
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will telLit ; the congregation will tell ri ; increased regularity 
and order will tell it : civilisation has begun ; t^e child will 
dJOt upon the parent, and the sound of read words within the 
cottage prepares and increases Mention in the Church. But 
let each of us remember, that it is the good and efficient 
Master or Mistress who will repay the cmtlay of the money 
by the incoming of advantage ; which will be increased ten* 
fold by the Clergyman's own frequent presence in the 
School-room, and bis explanation and enforcing ita claims 
upon his people. The School will be the Curate of the 
Church. 
The PopulaUon of the Dunster Deanery is 27»154. The 
* SchooUrooms belonging virtually and legally to. the different 
Parishes, independent on hired rooms and private properties, 
are 27> The DweUing^hmuies for Masters and Mistresses, 
legally conveyed or virtually secured, are 18. There are 
58 Masters atid MMressea paid, without reckoning paid 
Monitors and Assistants. Those Children who attend the 
Dailjt Schools and also form part of the Sundojf Schools^ ( I 
mean the same children attending both,) amount to 1641. 
There are 998 who ate additional to the above^ and are 
merely Sundajf Scholars* Some, again in addition to the 
above two clasaee, are solelp JDatltf Scholars j amounting to 
316« The Sum total of all the duldren of the Poor^ receive 
ing direct Church education in the 48 Parishes and Bamlets 
of the Dunster Deanery, is therefore 8856. This Education 
is given to them at an expence of d£906 : 10s. Od., sub^ 
scribed by tbe Clergy and Laify of the Deanery, and does 
not inqlude a^y of ^e Pence paid wedsly by the children. 
There are 6 Parishes, &c. possessing only Sunday Schools, 
and 7 where there is none* 

Dirt and irregularity in the Parish, the children nnoouth in 
appearance and rude in manners, are parts of theprodt^use of 
the non-existence of a school. . A stranger enters it because 
of the beauty of its situation, and leaves it with pain at its 
condition. 
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Mmkaiherf a school which is likely to repay the care 
bestowed upon it» and be worthy of the excellent robm 
and house just built for it and its Master* — ^The laying the 
foundation-*stone toaa made an aff'air of the parish: the 
morning service was performed in the Church ; thence the 
Parishioners and Parish authorities attended at the ceremony; 
the children and their Parents also assembled ; the Rector 
tells them the reason and the object of the building. The 
conviction of all who attended ls» that they have been present 
at the founding of a Church school^ designed for the entire 
good of the whole Parish. Such arrangeftients present to 
the People's minds, both the benefits, and the source of 
the benefits. 

WUlitony without any encouragement but that of doing 
good ; under every discouragement, excepting the unwilling- 
ness of the Parents to send their children ; the Incumbent, 
the Rev. J* Stroud, has here established and almost alone 
supports a very good School, well taught by a Master of 
good attainments ; (patience is one of the cardinal virtues of 
a School Master, and he ought not to strike a boy who was 
only ignorant and not idle ; for a hasty blow, resulting from 
temper, is not the emendatory blow of which Solomon 
speaks ;) the children's acquisitions and conduct were both 
praiseworthy. — The expenses paid by the Incumbent for the 
last five years are, for 1841, £20; for 1842, £63 : 19s. Id. 
for 1843, £26: Os. O^d. ; for 1844, £22: 2s. 7id. ; for 1845, 
£42 : Os. lOd. It is painful to have to state the necessityfor 
such zeal ; but the Clergy are frequently, very frequently, 
called upon for its exercise, to the above amount, and some- 
times to more. Why then do I specially mention this? 
because I know no case, where there is so great a demand, 
with so small a clerical income, so large a population, and 
doing so much good : the population is 1318, and the clerical 
income £63 : Os. Od. per annum. 
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Travdllem tell us, that in going from state to itate, ]^oa 
aoifietimes pass over bat an imaginary line of separatioitf and 
the scene is changed from prosperity to destitution ; so dififor* 
ent is the Government Of each State { --^-and also^ the conditiott 
of neighbouring Parishes. 

Ltiaeombe, a School prodpering in every way : khd^ in 
the Sunday Schooli a very targe number of grawn-up atten<» 
ders. The School is as the Clergyman's immediate fiEMnily | 
and he is like the Patriarch of the Parish. It was delightful 
to dee the affection in the eyes and demeanour of those to 
whom he tfpokey and that ready obedience of love which 
wftits not tot a command. 

DutMeti Min^headi the state of education for the Poor, in 
these two towns, cannot be satisfaetoty to the Landowner^ 
if he knows it. 

Stlaxirtkg^ the plan and intention Of the School are both 
eseellentt bat the information imparted, and the general 
resutta obteinedi are not equal to the de^gn^ especially 
among the boys. The Master seemd to take an interest in 
his work ; but he has no method, no tact, no power of putting 
bii own knowledge into his cbiklten's heads» The sense of 
a school-'master should not be' like coiii in a miser's chest, 
only to be chinked now and then ; but, like the same coin at 
a Banker^ Sf oug^ to circulate freely to thd increase of the 
eapitaU A sensible Master, who cannot make intelligent 
echolars, is good for nothing to a «cAoo/.^-^onnected with 
(he school, there h§ industrial work in the field under the 
Master in the afternoon ; and the proceeds of the two acre 
field help toward the support of the school. I examined the 
Master much, and find that the boys are not taught any 
knowledge of agriculture ; how to do it best, tohff do it at all^ 
when for most profit; different hindA of hedging round differ* 
entparieoftheeamepbn, to prove which is best; dUcktng^ 
of whlcb many laborers are ignorant ; draining ^ not for the 
aake of (he patch of ground^ bnt.to shew the various kinds of 
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drains, and to leach how to make them : — something like this 
would seem to be both practicable and useful ; but I do hot 
wonder if Parents, who send their children to School, are 
displeased that half their time is spent in being nothing more 
than little laborers. (See Appendix D») 

RaddingtOHf a most pleasing little School, good School- 
room, good Mistress, in one of the wildest parts of a wild 
country, a very small Parish, — ^burned down, since I saw 
it! 

Duherion, a fair and numerous School, in a most wretched 
room, over the old Market-bouse. I spoke to the Clergy* 
man, the principle Trustees, and to Canon Wodehouse, the 
Vicar, about building a new room instead of striving to patch 
up the old one which is most seriously objectionable. The 
will on all sides seemed good, and sites would not be 
wanting, as the Lord of the Manor and the Vicar would either 
of them give one. It is much to be hoped, that this large 
and respectable Town will not allow itself to be misre- 
presented any longer by so very bad and exceptionable a 
building. 

Bnu^hford, a Master and his Wife who appear to take 
pleasure in their work, and the Clergyman therefore haa 
much cause to be gratified by his School. 

Cutcambe, an instance of the evil resulting from a Master's 
having private pupils of his own in the same School with 
others, — the charity, or the low-paying children, are entirely 
neglected. The constitution also of this well endowed 
School, is at present such, that the Vicar unfortunately has 
no voice in its resolutions. 

Jjuxborough, one of those Schools, (of which there are 
several in this Deanery,) where everything is going on well, 
according to the wants of the little Parish. 

Nettlecombe, a very spacious and good School-room ; the. 
School is intended for the neighbourhood, and supported 
chiefly by Sir Walter Trevelyan and the Rector. A skilful 
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Master has a large number of Boys and Girls under his care f 
it is evident that the Parents prize his teaching, by thdi? 
sending so many, and keeping them there so long ; the con- 
sequence of which facts is, that the instraction is not liable 
to be evanescent in its effects^ smce the children stay long' 
enough to have it rooted in their minds. A Mistress teaches 
sewing, Scc.y to the Girls in the afternoons. — ^The order and 
decorum manifest in the School proved that a good influence 
had passed upon their Scholars i the eager waiting for the* 
questions about to be put to them^ their considerate momen- 
tary pause before they attempted to answer, and the general 
correctness with which the answers were given, all testified 
that questions were not novelties, and that their understand* 
ings had been exercised to the reception of information. Th& 
writing was both good and general,, the reading of even (he 
small children clear and intelligent, the arithmetic shewed 
more progress in it than is usual, and their Scriptural know- 
ledge and catechetical answering was highly creditable. The 
School appears to have been well managed for a considerable, 
period, and therefore the fruits are the more mature i. 



Frome DiaTRiCT> Ret), H. D. Wickham, Inspector, 
Rev, H^ D. Wickham, Secretary. 

There is no need of making any preliminary observations 
on the Frome District : an examination of the Synoptical 
Table will suggest all that is necessary.. 

The Population of the District is, 21,534. The ScTwoU 
rooms belonging virtually and legally to the different Parishes^ 
independent on hired rooms and private properties, are 29. 
The Dwelling-houses for Masters and Mistresses, legally 
conveyed or virtually secured, are 8. There are 35 Masters 
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$q4 Miftr^fies fmi, wUbput r^konipg pa)4 Monitors or 
A9Wtmts* Tbfi^ ChUdrm whp 4tten4 th^ J>aiHf ScboQl^ 
wi alffQ fof iQ part Qf the Sundajf S€;JHK)f$t (} mean tlie «am<i 
«biUieo Btten^iog *a^A,) imowt tp 1347» Tbe?e are 7*8 
wbo are iN&l<Mflii<i< to the ^ve, ap4 arq iMrWjf Sunday 
Scholars, Borne, agsuQ io «4tfi(#M to th^ above two clas^e^, 
aM Milely Dufi^ Sohfik^0, amounting to 991 • Tb^ Sum total 
<rfall the cbiUfeo of the Po^, ?eQeiving direct Cbwfch^wa^ 
lioQ in the SB PaH^h^ tmd ff^mM9 of the Ffomo Distrlctt 
is therefore SM2S. This e^ueatio^. 19 given to them at an 
empenee of £493 ; fti* Od., sub«cnt>^ by the C)e?gy and the 
Laity within the Diatiict, and doet not inQlwle any of the 
pence paid weekly by the children. There ip 1 PftHshu to. 
possessing oidj^ a Sunit^ Seh^cip and 6 where there is none, 

BeciingUmf the Sunday School Is a proof that with ade« 
quate attention it is possible, to secure the attendanQO of 
young persona grown beyond the age of childhood » It wat 
a gratifying sight to^^ so many young women in it» tk^Q^ 
dear and intelligent answers showed that the Sqrij^roa 
were read to profiti and ttie Gateehlam taught a^ a ChuD^ 
form to be understood. 

A large and very important Parish, with a School in the 
last stage of decay. — ^If we are in a minority , Zeal would say, 
strive to make the inferiority less : if there be darkness » 
cherish the smallest glimmer, because of the surrounding 
blackness : if the ground be occupied by opponents, keep 
the one spot, and 8eal can erect upon it a lever to move a 
Vorl4. 9( oppositipii. No qri? will h^lp ft ?PbPQj r^^tfng m a 
atf^te of 4ecay ; b^t numbers WPul4 fts^ASt 9Ae ^hakipg to^U 
from its ashes. 

Frqme^ Christ Ch^rch S^jbopls., lately eretft?4i> ftW 4wdy 

producing Riwh and vaAyabi^ fr^^ : the Tnwty Ghuiftb i.uf^at 

Schopj. is mi4er th^ gaj^ pf ^n assjdHOu?. Mfwt^r : (in bQtb^a^»ej^ 
the buildings ^re eijcellent^) There ve twQ ptU^r^ belonging 
\Q St, Peter's Church : t.be^ SchQQl-rwin« wa ^4«W%bl^, 
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The Sundtiy Schools at Trinity and Christ' a Church , and the 
Qirls* Snnday School at St. Peter's are Tory well conducted, 
the Teachers entering into their work with Judgment and 
aeal.— The Asylum School for Oirls^ preparing them to be 
domestic servants^ is a well-copducted institution : but the 
free-school for boys is one of the best of its class that I have 
seen. The Master appears thoroughly fitted for his work ; 
nor do his qualifications lie dormant, for his Pupils passed a 
most creditable examination in the Church Catechism, 
Scripture History, Arithmetic, E}nglish Grammar, Geo- 
graphy, and English History. The Trustees have done 
themselves exceeding credit in selecting for their Master an 
individual who conscientiously does the work which he 
possesses talent to do well. Would that all endowments 
for educating the Poor were in such hands ! instead of 
being, as now most of them are. Charity thrown away and 
disgraces to their localities, they might be among the 
foremost of blessings. 

Puclilani jD^nham, an energetic man chases (UfficoHies 
before him, and never sees *' a lion in the way. ** The 
present Vicar, the Rev. H. Clutterbuck, at opee engages 
a superior Master and his wife ; a School quickly gathers 
round one qualified, and thus prepared to teach ; and though 
the School-room is close, low, and bad, it is used as the 
only one to be obtained ; arrangements are entered into for 
the bulling of a better ow ; wd by the tuo^ that the ScbogU 
room is ready, there wUl be a gpoi School to put into it. 
There were many hinderances, arising both from the 
eireumstanees ef the place an4 from the nature ef its 
inhabitants, b«l the ^otifeP €f Christ ftghliff imd tote 
battles ) and it is not the first time that Mountaint h^m 
been rooted up by the spirit of PaMi. 

Whenever a MiasteY or MIstrest mi^iea a great neise t^ 
drown another noise, or possesses more than one tAna« 
ttere is something wrong both in the ^JPoipMae and tha 
teaching of that School. 
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With much approbation/ I heard a Mistress give very 
good explanations and advices to her children ; but they 
evidently have not profited : why ? because she spoke as 
long as pleased herself 9XkA not them; and did not get bach 
from them, in answers to questions, the saoie information 
which she had given. 

Marston, the discipline, neatness and order of this School 
reflect great credit on the Mistress, but I suspect that all 
other things come from the Rectory. If so, Mr. and Mrs- 
Boyle have ample reason to rejoice in their School-teaching. 

M*unney, an Endowment most beneficially administered- 
The temper, manner, and acquicements of the Master 
peculiarly fit him for his office ; and he teaches his SchoIars^ 
more, and of a higher quality, than is usually found in country 
Schools. Throughout the whole School each class in suc- 
cession held a due gradation ; no long intervals between the 
knowledge of class and class, the 6th near the Sth,^ as the 
2nd near the Ist. — ^The Girls' School taught by the Maater's 
Wife, not nearly so good : and I imagine that the people 
must know this, for, while Uie Boy's School is full, the 
GirFs is empty. 



Glastonbury Jurisdiction, Rev* Inspector, 

Rev* 8* Luscomie, Secretary. 

This District has always lain under great disadvantages, 
for, excepting for a very short period, it has not had an 
Inspector. This fact is very discernible. The zeal of the 
Clergy, it is true may have been the same ; but it has not 
had the same encouragement, nor possessed the same oppor- 
tunity of direction and ascertained method, which those 
Districts have enjoyed which a local Inspector has statedly 
visited. 
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The Population of the Glastonbury Jurisdiction is 16826. 
The School-rooms belonging virtually and legally to the 
different Parishes, independent on hired rooms and private 
properties, are 18. The Dwelling-houses for Masters and 
Mistresses, legally conveyed or virtually secured, are 9. 
There are 25 Masters and Mistresses paid, without reckoning 
paid Monitors or Assistants. Those Children -who attend 
the Daily Schools and also form part of the Sunday Schools, 
(I mean the same children attending both,) amount to 660. 
There are 640 who are additional to the above, and are 
merely Sunday Scholars. Some^. again in addition to the 
above classes, are solely Daily Scholars, amounting to 158. 
The Sum total of all the Children of the Poor, receiving 
direct Church education in the 22 Parishes and Hamlets of 
the Glastonbury District, is therefore 1458. This education 
is g^ven them at an expence of £438: 7s* Od., subscribed 
by the Clergy and the Laity within the District, and does 
not include any of the pence paid weekly by the children. 
There are Parishes, &c. possessing only Sunday Schools j 
and 2 where there is none. 

Moorlinch, had but a Sunday School when I visited it, but 
a Daily School has been lately established. — ^This Parish 
would be exceedingly well situated for a central School for 
the Parishes and Hamlets on the South side of the Polden 
Hill : they cannot support a School for themselves ; but thus, 
education might be put within the reach of Greinton, Long 
Sutton, Stawell, Ac* To effect such an object it is probable 
that every encouragement would be given, — ^if it were pro- 
posed to afford a good solid education, — and, if the parties, 
having interests and lands within the places, would prove 
their estimate of the benefit by subscribing accordingly. — 
The principle of all judicious help is, to assist those who will 
help themselves ; for where pecuniary aid is given to any, 
who do not feel sufficient interest to prompt them to exertion^ 
it is almost universally thrown away. 
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IVaUon, the Master is everjr way lamished for hts work. 
The principle upon which the Schools appear to be eon- 
dacted is this, — ^bere is the best education that you can 
possibly need provided for you^'^-feading, singing;, music^ 
writing, arithmetic, some geography and history^ grammar, 
Scriptare knowledge, and Church doctrine and discipline,— 
come and profit from it ; and the longer you stay, the mor* 
you will improve in all the above subjects t if yon cannot 
remain long enough to benefit from all that is taught, still, the 
portion that you can have time to learn will be better taught 
you, because the skilful Master who knows much will be the 
more able to teadi the little which you may want.— -Every 
one knows, that the horse, wluch is only ju9t equat to his 
work, is perpetually failing beneath it.--«-The progress made 
by many of the children was more than satisfactory, it was 
highly pleasing ; they could give reasons for their operatkms, 
and proofs for their answers : the discipline was good, there 
was obedience to the Master and respect to the Individual. 
The Rector of Walton proceeds upon the true and wise 
plan, — ^to have every thing of the best, in order that his 
Parish may become the better. 

There are very few Schools where fbetei^nothtnggooimd 
nothing tending to good, but there are some.^^I went into a 
Girls^ Schools, and on examination t found it, as I supposed, 
" the lowest deep ; " I went into the Boys* Schools, and 
there found '' the fewer still.** 

BnOeigh^ a proof that strkt diseipttne in fundamental 
matters, is ultimately the most lenient and dfective govern*' 
Bient,-^no absentees, without leave, are allowed to exists 
The order of the School was realTy beautiful, the children 
sprightly and cheerful, their answers generally good, and 
fbehr interest in the examination e^dently great. They sang 
two or three simple hymns. Sec. of which, {hough no jctdge 
of such matters, 1 have no doubt that it was well done, becaussr 
it seemed perfectly natural to the children, and its eflftet 
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was pleasing and devotional upon myself. The Scholars 
appeared to be under the very best influence and preparing to 
become highly respectable members of society. The Infant 
School was conducted with equal eiSciency : the Mistress 
understands the art of teaching the very youngs and her 
manner was kind. The Vicarj as may be supposed^ is no 
stranger in his School. 

Catcott, a School of which one of the inhabitants^ as we 
walked along together for half a mil^, spoke thus — *'a very 
good School, Sir, a great blessing ; but I wish we had not 
to pay anything for it ; though I would not be without it for 
all the world i ** — he wanted to buy jewels and to pay in 
^thanks. The Mistress seemed qualified and well disposed 
to do her work; feeling probably^ as a good Mistress or 
Master always should feet) — my School is an important 
School. — The Hamlet of Burtle, under the same earnest 
and attentive Clergyman^ has a Sunday School and Church 
built in the middle of the peat-moors, where the children 
come flocking on the Sabbath, being cut off from other educa- 
tion, and meet their Clergyman and his Teacher : the good 
is incalculable. Miss Field, who does good in all these 
parts, originated, built, and supports both. 



Ilchsster Deanery, — --*— Inspector, 

Rev. R. Pole, Secretary. ' 

. The peculiarity of this, as well as of Crew kerne Deanery, 
is, the prevalence of Sunday Schools as the chief general 
tnode of teaching the children of the Poor. Several evert 
of the Day Schools are little mbre than nominal, the educa- 
tion is of so small an amount and low a character : — there 
are but fite mates engaged for daily education throughout 
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the Deanety, the other twelve being only Sunday School 
Masters. (See Spnoptical Table.) The real interest and 
care is lavished npon the Snnday School. This would seem 
to arise, not from necessity, but from choice and actual 
preference; for these Sunday Schools are not established 
because Dmly Schools could not be supported, since they 
are expensive Sunday Schools; considerable expenditure is 
caused, either by direct payment of the Teachers, or by 
their management : in fact, there is hardly one of them, ihe 
cost of which would not supply ample funds, together with 
the pence of the children, for maintaining a Daily School, 
suited to the wants of the Parish. Several cost £10, others 
£12, others £19, others £14, some £20, and £34. If sucU 
means as these were devoted for the purposes of a Daily 
School, securing the Master or Mistress any thing like these 
amounts, and letting them have also the pence of the children 
paid weekly, there might be an efficient Daily School rmsed 
in each place, and the Sunday School east also. — ^If the 
Sunday School be not voluntary teaching, and unless it 
imply no other expence than fuel, cleaning, &c., 1 conceive 
it to be founded upon vicious" principles : nor should I very 
highly esteem a Sabbath School kept together by expensive 
feasts, or a religious teaching which the Instructors would 
not give, unless it were made the means of adding to their 
weekly income. The observations now made are not 
intended as a disapproval, but merely to direct the attention 
to the much larger amount of good which might be secured 
by other arrangements of the same funds. In a succeeding 
portion of this Account, a full consideration will be given to 
the subject of Sunday Schoob. 

The Population of the Ilchester Deanery is, 26,478. The 
Schoot-rooms belonging virtually and legally to the different 
Parishes, independent on hired room and private properties, 
are 23. The Dwetting'Junises for Masters and Mistresses^ 
legally conveyed or virtually secured, are 4. There are 49 
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Mastera and Mistreaaes paid^ without reckoning paid Moni- 
tors and Assistants. Those Children who attend the Daily 
Schoola and also form part of ihe- Sunday fichoolap (I mean 
the aame children attending bothl) amount to 845. There 
are 2324 who are additional to the above, and are merely 
Sunday Scholara. Some, again in addition to the above 
two classes, are aolely Daily Scholara, [amounting to 155. 
The Sum Mai cS ail the children of the Poor, receiving direct 
Church education in the 41 Pariahea and Hamleta of this 
Deanery^ is therefore 3324* This education is given to them 
at an expeme of «£628 : 6s. Od. subscribed by the Clergy 
and Laity, and does not include any of the pence pud weekly 
by the children. There are 16 Parishes and Hamlets posses- 
sing only Sunday Schoola, and 4 wheie theve is mne. 

A Parish with a large population, very good School 
acccMximodations, and reasonable outlay, exclusively from 
the Incumbent's pocket; but all is marred by the utter 
incompetency of the Teacher. 

' Langport and Huiah Epiacopi, united under one Clergy- 
man. The Master^s slack discipline injures a School other* 
wise well conducted : the Mistress ^teaches welU and eould 
advantageously teach more than is required from her : the 
School shows that her laws are ki her classes^ as well as on 
her walls, 

Muchelney, the old Vicarage house opposite the Church, 
at very small expence and no annual loss to the Owner, 
could be converted into a Daily School-room and house for 
a Mistres; : and this, united to the £10 given annually by 
Walter Long, Esq., would enable the Incumbent to keep up 
a suitable Daily School, and be, I believe, the fulfilment of 
his earnest wish. 

Long SuUon, very good School-room, but the money for 
ttie support of the School, so far as education is concerned, 
is utterly thrown away. < The Curate's School is a night- 
school^ which, I understand, does much good» 
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Martock, has hitherto been without its Church Daily 
School^ but the present Vicar has so effectually exerted 
himself that an excellent School-room is in progress, and 
under his care there is no doubt of an excellent School arising. 

There are several extensive Parishes with large popula-* 
tions, some ^with excellent Schoolrooms ; but, as they 
contained Sunday Schools alone, and these probably hot 
easy to be assembled, on the week-day in this neighbourhood, 
I am sorry that I am prevented from speaking of their 
efficiency. 

Haaielbury, a pleasing School very disadvantageously 
lodged. It seems that more than one site has been offered^ 
but there is a difficulty in fixing on any. This is a very 
unusual difficulty, apparently easy of solution^ by accepting 
the best. 

North Perrotty one of those very gratifying country Schools, 
where every thing is *' exactly as it should be," Many of 
the children were small, but not therefore neglected, but 
very respectably taught: the Sunday School very good 
indeed : the Mistress well able to instruct and takes much 
pains, as is amply proved by the answers given by the 
children, 

Pendomer, a small Parish of 81 inhabitants : a Sunday 
School, taught by the Clergyman, and doing much credit 
to their Teacher, 

Hardington, every exertion is made that these' should be 
efficient Schools, and the attention paid to them by the 
Rector and his family is exemplary. The Daily. School is 
large, with a Master and Mistress ; and the Sunday School is 
very well attended by an unusual number of young women. 

East CokeTy both the Daily and the Sunday Schools are 
very well attended ; the discipline good, the routine suitable, 
the room airy and spacious; and though the Mistress is 
young, she teaches well and rules with kind vigor. 



« • 
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Lymington, this is one of the cases^ where the earnest 
attention of a Clergyman to his School is shewn, not to be 
a possible good, future in result, but an actual benefit, present 
to sight ; it is sure to be a blessing. The Mistress takes 
great pains. 

Somerton, beside the Daily School, there appears to be 
very vivid interest taken in the Silnday School by several 
Ladies .in the Parish, and the result is answerable to the 
pains. The Schools are large, and there are many things 
connected with them, such as a lending library and some 
. matters of regulation, which prove interest ; and real interest 
when manifested is certain of its reward. 

Kingsdon, Charlton Mackrell, the most liberal provision 
is made for Schools, in both these Parishes, by the Land- 
owners and the Rector, who also take care that the education 
nhall be so superintended as to sustain its worth. 



Merston DEAiirERT, Rev. W. H. Turner, Inspector. 

Rev. Cp Deedea, Secretary. 

Perhaps there is no Deanery within the Diocese where 
zeal for education is more manifested than in this small 
Deanery. Many influential individuals view it in its true 
light of sovereign importance, and according to their oppor- 
tunities ilhistrate their belief. From my visit to all the 
different Parishes, it is my conviction, that had there existed 
any power of even slightly aiding them in their exertions, 
there would have been hardly a single parish without an 
adequate Day School. The least justice that can be done 
to such praise- worthy inclination, wish, and exertion, is to 
publicly acknowledge its existence, even if unable to aid 
its endeavours. 
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The Population of the Merstoa Deanery is, 19,882. The 
School-rooma belonging virtually and legally to the different 
Parishes, independent on hired rooms and private properties, 
are 16. There are 40 Masters and Mistresses paid, without 
reckoning* paid Monitors and Assistants. Those Children 
who attend tKe Daily SdkO(ds and also form part of the 
Sunday Schools, (I mean the same children attending both,} 
amotint to 769. There are 990 who are additional ^io the 
above^ and are merely Sunday Scholars* Some, again in 
addition to the above two classes, are solely Daily Seholars, 
amounting to 126. The Sum total of all the children of the 
Poor, receiving direct Church education in the 27 Psrishest 
and Hamlets of this Deanery, is therefore 1885. This 
education is given to them at an expence of £&J9 : Os. Od,. 
subscribed by the Clergy and the Laity within the Deanery, 
and does not include any of ttie Pence paid weekly by the 
children. There are 7 Parishes and Hamlets possessing 
only Sunday Schools, and 3 where there is none* 

JTeovU, unfortunately the Master was lyiwell when I was 
able to visit the school, and though every information was 
given by the Clergyman and Mr. Tucker, the chief supporter 
of {he sdiools, yet this is not equal to personal inspection. 
The District Inspector reports to me that •' the schools are 
in admirable order. The Master ol the Daily and Sunday 
School is competent to teach in every I»:anch of useful 
knowledge. The prqgress of the children is proportionate 
to his zeal.'' Since the above report was written noost 
useful schools have been built for the advantiige of lipth 
Preston and Yeovil^ with a public spirit and magnificence 
of view which do Jiiuch honor to the projectors* 

Chiltsn Canteloe, a very small school in a i^ery small 
Parish ; the ClergyoMm thinks that these are no more to be 
passed by than hundreds^ and provides therefore instruction 
for this little flock ; Miss Goodford^ residing in the Parish,, 
renders most kind and valuable assistance. 
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West Camel, a small Daily School ; but the Sunday 
School is particularly worthy of notice, because receiving an 
instruction not so loose and indefinite as generally is given : 
there is something like system pursued and object kept in 
view ; hence their answers shewed that there yms connexion 
in their minds and power of deduction^ fact suggestive of 
fact, and use derived from the whole. 

Queen Camel, every attention is paid to these sctioob, 
which possess a good Master and pleasing intelligent Mistress. 
The Incumbent is most anxious for their success ; and where 
this is the case, it^is even wonderful how all things prosper 
under its influence: no extraordinary plans, no new devices, 
but the heart is in the work, and the work feeb its impulse. 

Trent, all the appointnsents of this School are good ; the 
knowledge of Scripture history is extensive and clear, and 
the answers often shrewd and sensible ; it was evident that 
religious truth had been explained as well as taught, and the 
gecular knowledge partook of the same clearness. As Mr. 
Turner, the Rector, was one of the earliest champions of the 
education of the Poor, together with Mr. Poole, Rector of 
Enmore, so he continues its strenuousj untheorizing, 
practical friend* 

MUb&me Fort, more than ordinary instruction is given in 
the Boy's SdK)oI, where not only are arithmetie« history, 
grammar, geography tan§^ to a greater extent than usual ; 
but very fiur progress in them has been made without inter- 
fering with « due attention to their Sciipt«rjal and Cbumh 
iBstruction : several of the Boys flbewed considerable acnte^ 
ness and intelligence^ ubaccoaipaaied 1^ oooeeit* The 
Girls* School I was unable to examine as I oould have 
wished, but the order and propriety <rf behaviour were rery 
remarkable, and the neatness ol persotial appeMance deser- 
vii^ great praise.---»air William »d Lady Medlyoott tidce a 
lively iflterest in the Schools wl^eb they rapport, fre<^fitly 
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spending much time in them, examining and overlooking th6 
children. Such actual patronage will not be without its 
effect upon both Parents and Children ; the latter will be 
encouraged in their work and civilized in behaviour^ and the 
value of education will rise higher in the minds of the former. 
The District laspector remarks iti his report to me,^ — 
*' in every instance I find that the progress of Religious 
education is exceedingly inefScient, where only Sunday 
Schools have been established. The utmost that can be 
effected by Sunday School instruction is, to teach reading 
very imperfectly, and to give a feeble conception of the great 
truths condensed in the Church Catechism.** — When 
Schools, Masters^ and Encouragement have been provided^ 
"what further Bonus can be offered to the Poof to submit 
their children to education ? Even if theit condition were 
improved, wages raised, and living lowered, I much question 
whether the good would be effected. Time alone, and a 
clear perception of the practical benefits to be derived from 
religious and useful knowledge, can overcome the indifference 
at present felt by the Poor of England to the moral and 
religious improvement of their offspring. An educated 
people, like the Scotch, highly appreciate these advantages, 
and extend them to their children by personal sacrifices. 
As knowledge diffiises itself in this Country, these advantages 
will be more and more felt and sought by similar sacrifices. 
I d6 not say this with a view to discourage efforts of every 
kind, to build, endow, and furnish Schools with the best 
attainable means of instruction ; but, to prevent* a feeling of 
disappointment or despair, wherever a partial failure follows 
the most painful and expensive exertions in the cause**' — 
"As to myself, in the course of my Inspection I have seen 
more to commend than to blame. The most pressing want 
is that of competent Mistresses ; and if Parishes could be 
assisted by a supply, of such^ and the expence of their training 
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and support lightened by Diocesan Boards of Edacationi 
supported by Diocesan subscriptions^ much good might be 
derived upon the general parochial working of the system.'* 



Paclett Deanery, Rets. N. T. Etliaon, Inspector. 
Rev. N. T. Ellison^ Secretary. 

This Deanery contains very few Parishes, and being so 
small cannot possess much variety in its Schools t with the 
exception of Cossington and Huntspill^ the other Parishes 
have only Sunday Schools. 

The Population of Paulett Deanery is 4024. The School^ 
rooms belonging virtually and legally to the different 
Parishes, independent on hired rooms and private properties, 
are 5. There are 9 Masters and Mistresses paid, without 
reckoning paid Monitors and Assistants. Those Children 
who attend the Daih/ Schools and also form part of the 
Sunday Schools, ( I mean the same children attending both ) 
amount to 46. There are 394 who are additional to the 
above, and are merely Sunday Scholars. The Sum^totd 
of all the children of the Poor, receiving direct Church 
education in the 8 Parishes and Hamlets of this Deanery, 
is therefore 440. This Education is given to them at an 
Expenee of £66 : 2s. Od., subscribed by the Clergy and 
Laity, and does not include any of the Pence paid weekly 
by the children. There are 6 Parishes, ^. possessing 
only Sunday Schools. 

Huntspilly Cossington, it is to be hoped that some other 
Parishes will follow the example set them by these, as 
regards the establishment of Daily Schools. In both 
Parishes^ there are good school*rooms, especially at Huntspill, 
and both schools are much visited by their Clergy. A new 

K 
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Cbafch and Scbool-room have beea baOt in AU*Sauits» a 
Hamtet ci HmitsiHll Parish, where there is assembled a 
large Sunday SchooL 



V. E. P. Vaughan^ Inspects 
Secretary. 



This is the third of the three Districts which the Diocesan 
Inspector has not been able to inspect, having himself per* 
sonally visited only eight Schools. Under these dream- 
stances, having transmitted to the District Inspector an 
etplamition of the particulars which were needed, he kindly 
undertook to procure the details during his own visit paid to 
each Parish. It is from this account that the following 
Amounts are obtained. 

The Population of the Portishead District is 18,784. 
The Schoolr^ooma belonging virtually and legally to the 
different Parishes, independent on hired rooms and private 
properties, are 26. The Dwelling-houses for Masters and 
Mistresses, legally conveyed or virtually secured, are 18. 
There are 40 Masters and Mistresses paid, without reckoning 
paid Monitors and Assistants. Those Children who attend 
the Daily Schools and also form part of the Sunday Schools, 
(the same children attending both are here designed >) amount 
to 1238. There are 248 who are additional to the above, 
and are merely Sunday Scholars. Some, again in addition 
to the above two classes, are solely Daily scholars^ amounting 
to 220. The Sum total of all the children of the Poor, 
receiving direct Chureh education in the 25 Parishes and 
Hamlets of this District, is therefore 1706. This Education 
is given to them at an expence of £7^7 ; lOs. Od., subscribed 
by the Clergy and Laity within the District, and does not 
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include any of the Pence paid weekly by the children. 
There are 4 Parishes, &c. possessing only Sunday Schools, 
and 1 where there is none. 

Having on a former occasion examined the schools of 
Portishead, iVraxaU, and Tatton, I am glad of the present 
opportunity to express my great satisfaction at the state of 
discipline and eflSciency in which they then were. That 
they have lost nothing since that time I am assured, and 
from the skill and zeal with which they were conducted, 
I expected no other testimony. Each has its particular 
merits, as it possesses its distinctive character; and such 
schools while they are abundant causes of rejoicing to those 
who plan, establish and conduct them, are essential benefits 
to others which are led to follow the same plan and discipline^ 
in hopes of a like favorable result. 

Among other remarks in his report, the District Inspector 
says, **the Monitorial system of instruction appears to me 
to have been carried to an undue extent, and applied to 
subjects to which it is not properly applicable. In spelling, 
learning the tables, and other routine employment, a Monitor 
may be well employed ; but certainly the words of Scripture 
ought not to be read except to an adult teacher : nor can 
reading in our Schools at present be well taught by any 
Monitor. — ^The consequence of our Teachers employing 
Monitors to teach the little children is, that the lower classes 
are neglected; they do not learn to read so soon as they 
ought ; and being kept so long in the mere drudgery of 
spelling, the children take a dislike to the very notion of a 
book." — The Inspector makes another observation on a 
subject of considerable importance, **I desire to call your 
attention to the fact that the cottage and garden attached to 
our Schools are, in many Parishes, rated to the parochial 
rates, though our Schools are supported by Charity. The 
rating of money expended in educational Charity, — for the 
rating the buildings raised and the gardens purchased with 
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this money is in fact rating educational Charity, — ia vexatious 
and unjust ; and if the attention of Government were drawn 
to the subject by our Diocesan Board, some clause lAight 
probably be introduced into any new Rating Bill to exempt, 
not only our School-room, but also our School cottages and 
gardens from all parochial rates.* ' 



TAtJNTON Deanbry, Rev. O. Latvson, Inspector, 
E. A. Perceval, Esq. Secretary. 

Within a short period there have been eight new School- 
rooms either built or appropriated, and five new Schools, 
besides very extensive improvements in Teachers and pre- 
mises, in the Deanery of Taunton. It is highly satisfactory 
to see in two or three years such advances toward each Parish 
being able to provide for its own educational wants, and as 
complete for the instruction of its youth in its School, as it is 
fitted to guide the mature in its Church. With few excep- 
tions, there is a very general feeling in this Deanery, that a 
School is the first strong impulse toward the moral improve* 
ment of any place ; the seed, which strikes its roots deep> 
and grows silently, and in due time produces abundantly. 
Having visited this Deanery four years consecutively as 
local Inspector, the marked change for the better which has 
taken place in many Schools strikes me very forcibly : and 
not merely in the Schools, but in the views and opinions of 
those upon whom the Schools depend ; prejudices overcome, 
approbation expressed, assistance rendered, coldness (the 
most deadly of foes ») no logger paralizing, but cordial eo^ 
operation taking its place. 
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The PapuhUian of the Taunton Deanery is 41|020. 
The School-rooms belonging virtually and legally to the 
different Parishes, independent on faired rooms and private 
properties, are 37* The Dtoelling-'houses for Masters and 
Mistresses, legally conveyed or virtually secured, are 12. 
There are 85 Masters ^ Mistresses, and Assistants paid. 
Those Children who attend the Daily Schools and also form 
part of the Sunday Schools^ (1 mean the same children 
attending both,) amount to 2291. There are 1733 who are 
additional to the above, and are merely Sunday Scholars. 
Some, again in addition to the above two classes, are solely 
Daily Scholars, amounting to 486. The Sum total of all 
the Children of the Poor, receiving direct Church education 
in the 45 Parishes and Hamlets of the Taunton Deanery, 
is therefore 4510. This education is given to them at an 
expence of £lOfJJ • 3s. Od., subscribed by the Clergy and 
the Laity within the Deanery, and does not include any of 
the Pence paid weekly by the children. There are 15 
Pari^es, &c. possessing only Sunday Schools, and 3 where 
there is none, 

Taunton, St. Mary, the Boys* School in excellent disci- 
pline ; their knowledge of geography and scripture history 
much more than is usually acquired ; the arithmetic very 
correct and ready; and their answers, whether to- general or 
religious enquiries, were intelligent : the whole School has 
ever been in the best order whensoever visited by me. A 
small expence in giving the Master two or three paid Assis- 
tants, would make the School all that could be desired. 

Taunton, IVif^y, these large and noble Schools, birllt and 
supported at the sole expefnce of. the Incumbent, the Rev. 
F. Smith, lare carried on with an energy highly advantageous 
to the neighbouibood ; the writing was admirable, the dis6t- 
pKbe fttid order reflected much credit on the T^u^hens* To 
eaeh School there is attached a spaeiotis class-room, and in 
these it is, that the Clergyman and his Lady give that '<i6n« 
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stant attendance and those influential and excellent lessons 
which make every child the better for their presence, and are 
calculated to have so wide an influence for good ovfer the 
whole neighbourhood of that densely populated part of 
Taunton, Never was good, in this and all other Parochial 
arrangements, done more quietly, more munificently, and 
more eflfectually. The children are smaller than when first 
visited. It is hoped that they will not verge too closely upon 
an Infant School. If more than a moderate proportion of 
very small children are permitted to attend a School, their 
admission will soon drive away the older children, and alter 
the character of the School. 

Taunton^ St. James, it would be the height of injustice 
not to mention with the commendation that it deserves, this 
prosperous and most effectively conducted Infant School : it 
is by far the best that I have seen in the Diocese. Its praise 
consists in this, — the children are happy, healthy , intelligent, 
well instructed ; discipline without effort, and their informa- 
tion and training are suited to do good to both mind and 
body. The Master is singularly felicitous in his manner, 
cheerful, patient, and clear. 

MUverton, both Schools flourishing ; for though nothing is 
taught beyond the ordinary routine of a good National 
School, yet practical plain solid instruction will always fill 
a School ; and especially, if the Teachers put their spirit 
into the tvork : even a stranger can tell that they like their 
employment, and the child soon sees it and also partakes 
of it. The children were begining to learn geography. 
The Master's method of teaching arithmetic struck me 
as being very ingenious, and calculated to answer many 
valuable ends in a large school. (See Appendix E.) Both 
Schools passed a very good examination; the quietness 
and order of the children, and the calm respectful self- 
possession of the teacher, made it a pleasure to be with the 
pupils. 
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If a Master, in a large and populous District, cannot get 
together or retain, a proportionately large school, it seema 
clear that he is not in his place and ought undoubtedly to 
be changed; even though he should possess many other 
qualities that may be desirable : whatever his other qualifi- 
cations may be, he is wanting in that oneiwithout which> all 
others are vain. 

J^yneheady though this is a private school, and does not 
come officially under my cognizance, unless expressly desired, 
^*et I particularly wished to visit it. There is no peculiarity 
of new method ; no extensive range of requirements ; nothing 
to strike the attention, but — what is most worthy of all 
attention — a good room, well filled with boys and girls, in 
cheerful order and complete discipline,* receiving an education 
in every respect good, the object appearing to be, to give 
the children an instruction exactly suited, in quantity and 
kind, to the classes which attend the school. The reading 
was remarkably clear and distinct, with very fair emphasis, 
their understanding and memory were duly cultivated, and 
it seemed to be the motto of each class and taught to every 
Monitor, — what you have to do, do well. 

Cheddon Fitzpaine, practical good sense seems to be the 
presiding principle of this School ; in as much as it is calcu- 
lated for the wants of the locality, and is conducted in such a 
manner as to prove, that it is intended to keep progressively 
ahead of the improvement which itself creates, always a little 
in advance of the actual state of the people. It is taught by 
a Master and his Wife, who appeared to have a proper feeling 
of the importance of their office, and to discbarge its functions 
in that easy, quiet and zealous way, which creates an orderly 
School and an attentive and improving race of Scholars. — 
It is no trifling proof of far-seeing views and of practical 
wisdom, to be able to resist the allurements of Theory and 
the charms of immediate Perfection ; to keep down your 
newly established School to the supply of existing wantSi 



and y^t indue it with a principle of inherent progress. Th$ 
chief part of the secret is, to give your School a sensible 
well-principled Master. 

PUminster, it is to be regretted that the late Master and 
his Wife, both very able people, were suddenly taken away 
from this school, for they were remarkably well qualified to 
superintend an establishment like this ; which, from its posi-* 
tion, facilities of arrangement, and wish of the Vicar, is 
intended to be of extensive benefit to the neighbourhood. 
The loss I understand is now supplied, and the original 
intention will be again reverted to, i. e. to be a school where 
under a qualified Master, young persons may aecy learriy and 
practice, the best methods of discipline and instruction, 
adapted to village schdbls. The Vicar and District Inspec* 
tor, the Rev. G. Lawson^ is anxious to give every facility to 
those who wish to avail themselves of the peculiar object of 
his school: and, from the deep interest that he takes and 
the personal superintendence and instruction which he gives 
to these learning Teachers, it cannot fail to be the means of 
securing a benefit otherwise unattainable. 
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.nd have not, in each detail, below the facts. 
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The Synoptical Table. 

It must be borne in mind that the Table represents only 
one class of Church Schools, &c. taking no notice of Gram- 
mar Schools, Private Schools, or Dame's Schools, even 
though they be conducted by Members of the Established 
Church, and upon Church of England principles. 

About 1 in 9J is receiving from the Church secular and 
religious instruction on both week days and Sundays and 
Sundays only. 

About 1 in 16^ is receiving from the Church secular and 
religious instruction on both week days and Sundays. 

About 1 in 23J is receiving from the Church religious in- 
struction on Sundays only. 

394 School-rooms belong to the Diocese for the purpose 
of week day and Sunday instruction, as given by the 
Church. 

153 Dwelling-houses belong to the Diocese, as the abodes 
of School Teachers who teach parochial Daily Schools. 

167 Masters are employed by the Church to teach its 
parochial Daily Schools. 

509 Mistresses are employed by the Church to teach its 
parochial Daily and Sunday Schools. 

127 Parishes, &c. consisting of 59,120 inhabitants, have 
no other paroctnal Church Schools than Sunday Schools. 

54 Parishes, &c. consisting of 17*954 inhabitants, have 
no parochial Church Schools, either Sunday or Daily. 

77>074 inhabitants of the Diocese of Bath and Wells are 
still without Church parochial Daily Schools. This does 
not include any portion of the population of Bath which may 
still be unsupplied with parochial or district Church of Eng- 
land Daily Schools. 
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In each individual Parish I could tell to almost a pound 
from whose pockets the far greater portion of the village 
School's expences are generally paid; but it is not for a 
Clergyman to sound such trumpets, or to let the left hand 
know what the right doeth, or to withdraw the veil from the 
sanctuary. 



Secular Instruction. 

The general fact, that Education equal to the wishes and 
considerations of its friends does not extensively prevail, is 
probably a truth to nearly about the same extent throughout 
every Diocese in the land. No one can go into the ordinary 
class of Schools in our towns and villages, without feeling 
that much is deficient and very much defective. The fact, 
if taken by itself, is most discouraging ; but the reason why 
no discouragement should arise from it is this, that the fact 
is neither intended nor wished. It is not, that there is a 
certain system, and that system is established as enough and 
maintained as sufficient; for the general feeling is, — we 
cheerfully give what we can afford, fully conscious of its 
imperfections and desirous of something more and better, but 
we educate according to our means ; we wish for something 
beyond our present narrow limits, and for a skill superior to 
our present teaching ; and the difficulty with us is to pay for 
the talent even if we could secure it. 

Our reason for encouragement consists in the facts, of the 
great exertions made to obtain our present inadequate 
possession, and our willingness and anxiety to avail ourselves 
of anything superior. Let the blame of a defective education 
wheresoever it may exist, rest with those who will not bring 
forward funds, the only thing needed to obviate the evil. We 
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should then have no outcry about the impossibility of obtain- 
ing and retaining a well-skilled Schoolmaster: if talent 
meets with its assured reward in sufficient payment, there is 
no more reason why good school-masters should be rare, or 
not remain in their professions, than there is why any other 
employment should be deserted by its professors ; adequate 
remuneration would set all these matters straight. — We want 
a union of Tnoral and inteUectual power, combined with 
a natural or acquired physical temperament to influence 
ieocA and grower/! our children ; the highest and most respon- 
sible charge, next to that of the Parental and Clerical office, 
— and we offer such an one, less than the salary of a routine 
clerk or the emolument of a mechanical cheque-taker I 

The great defect of our Reading is caused by our using 
only one Book, or selections from that same Book. Putting 
aside, for the moment, the utter impropriety of making the 
Scriptures a mere reading lesson, there are many other 
circumstances which cause the Bible to be unfit for such a 
purpose : — ^its being divided into verses, at the end of which 
a child naturally pauses in its tone, and with a belief of 
the termination of the sense; the most assiduous and conti- 
nued care can scarcely check this tendency : — ^its phraseology , 
which does not enable a child to understand other books, if 
its reading have been confined to the Bible ; therefore, many 
words present themselves perpetually as new, and it will 
not hereafter read for pleasure what it can understand only 
with difficulty: and the intonation, with the quick hurry 
over stop and pause, prove that no intelligence accompanies 
pronunciation of the unwonted language : — ^its peculiar 
cadence and collocation of words y which, being missed in other 
books, causes that stammering hesitancy that is sure to show 
itself on any indifferent book being set before the child. It 
is absolutely necessary to have some variety in the style of 
the books to be read in schools, if it is intended that the 
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children should read so intelligently in the school-room as to 
make it hereafter a pleasure and a prc^t to them to read in 
their cottages. The Bible shonld be read every day, as 
the true source of the most important knowledge ; but never 
reduce it to the uses, and therefore the level of a school 
spelling and reading book. 

The mode of Spelling by dictation, for the upper classes, 
is becoming so common in all well conducted schools that 
there is a most marked improvement in this respect. Nothing 
can be more futile than teaching spelling by cards and 
columns of spelling; the learning them serves only to fill up 
the time, (an ominous phrase in a school:) and then the 
words in columns are so similar to each other, that the no- 
vice is confounded ; and to the more advanced, the preceding 
word is a hint for the spelling of its successor, and there is 
no exercise of memory or skill of combination. The words 
which are read in the junior classes should be the words 
which are spelled : thus words of all kinds and sounds would 
be simultaneously learned, and spelling, i. e. the perception 
of different sounds and the memory exercised to combine 
them into words, would be effectively taught. The child, who 
IS striving to read a book which is too difficult for it to spell, 
is too far advanced in its reading. 

In some few Schools the diagonally ruled copy-books are 
used for turiting, but generally it is taught from engraved 
copy-slips. There is an injudicious custom in some places of 
writing a paragraph from a printed book. This may be a 
good plan to teach continuity of writing to those so far 
advanced in their manual skill as not to need a model for the 
formation of their letters ; but to others it introduces sloven- 
liness, while it takes away the power of correction from the 
Teacher, — for, there being no model, nothing has been fallen 
shortof, and nothing neglected. — There is a universal neglect 
existing, which is highly injurious to the younger Scholars 
in all Schools : they are taught to write with slate-pencils. 
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generally too short to be held properly ; and short or long, 
no attention is paid to the manner of holding it ; the elbow is 
astray and the fingers are cramped; the consequence is, tliat 
the Pen and the Pencil are constantly at war, and the Master 
has daily to unteach what his negligence allows to exist. 

Arithmetic, the test of cleverness in a School, is almost 
universally taught unskilfully : and this, not only in Schools 
where a small amount of it is learned, but also in those where 
considerably more than the simple rules is taught. No 
reason is given for any operation ; the ipse dixit of the 
Teacher is the only rule of right : do this, do that, and such 
an answer will come out : thus the slightest deviation from 
the usual tract, or the smallest variety of application of the 
general rule, finds the Scholar completely at sea ; for he 
does not understand his principles, and therefore has no 
power of adapting it to the case as it may arise. Such Arith- 
metic can be of very little use in the affairs of common life, 
even where the rule is remembered : but it is generally the 
case, that the unexplained rule soon assumes a very vague 
form in the child's mind, for want of practice ; and a shadowy 
recollection of Arithmetical rules is not eminent for bringing 
forth true answers. — No Teacher in the Diocese should be 
without that very useful and explanatory little manual, *'a 
Treatise on the first Principles of Arithmetic, by T. Tate ; 
published by Longman of London, price one shilling." See 
p. 90. — For an explanation of a useful and ingenious 
method of practically setting sums to the junior classes, 
see Appendix E. 

Though in several Schools Geography is professed to be 
taught, very few have it so taught as to be of any beneficial 
influence on the Scholars, They have no knowledge of 
distance between place and place ; what government is exer- 
cised ; what religion professed ; what they acquire, is little 
more than an effort of memory ; and, when unpractised, 
entirely vanishes. They soon forget the Names, because 
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unfamiliar to them ; and never having spelled them, they are 
not true masters of the sound, nor retentive of the subject. 
The nidiments of Geography should be taught orally ; and 
illustrated by representations on the black board : then the 
children should write the lesson on a slate, so far as they 
remembered it ; and when they had obtained fair possession 
of the meaning of terms, and the outlines of the knowledge, 
the outlines could be filled up as circumstances might require ; 
the children still continuing to write it all /row memory, not 
immediately from the Masters* mouth. Thus, a lesson in 
Geography would practice them in spelling and writing ; in 
some degree teach them to express their own thoughts in 
their own language ; (a most important point for the culti- 
vation of the understanding ;) familiarize the subject ; stamp 
it on the memory ; and, if afterwards written fair in a book, 
would be a useful remembrancer, which would be consulted 
more than a book, because it was made and written by them- 
selves, 

A lamentable deficiency exists in the general want of 
due knowledge of Chronology ; so that all events are huddled 
together in one miscellaneous farrago in their minds, a chaos 
of inextricable confusion : — " you have just read the account 
of Joseph's going down into Egypt ? — '' yes, Sir.** — *' you 
remember an account in the book of Genesis, of a Joseph 
who went down intoEgypt?'*— ''ye8,Sir, he was sold by his 
brethren :*' — *' was this Joseph whom we have been reading 
about, the same who was sold into Egypt?'* — the answer 
of most is, that "it was the same man, — only grown a little 
older :* * and after the distinction between the two is shewn to 
them, they have no notion of the lapse of time between the 
one and the other. I particularly mention this case, to call 
attention to it : see how the generalizing of a child* s mind 
reasons — the name is the same, the country is the same, 
there is childhood or youth in both^t is the same ; there is 
this similarity in the only facts which they know of each, 
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and there is no Chronology given to create a distinction. 
Again : — *'you know who Nebuchadnezzar was ?" — "yes, 
Sir^ a King who fought against a great many countries and 
destroyed the Temple in Jerusalem :' ' — '' did you ever hear of 
the Duke of Wellington ?" — '^ oh yes. Sir; he's the great 
fighter:" — "very well, so he is, but he does not destroy 
God's Church :" — "no, Sir, he goes to Church :" — "where 
did you hear that ?" — " oh, I've heard it often :" — **and it 
it is quite true, I dare say : but what I want to know is, how 
many years are there between Nebuchadnezzar destroying 
the Temple at Jerusalem, and the Duke of Wellington's 
fighting; or rather, his going to Church in London?" — 
the general answer was, various numbers between ten and 
twenty years ; some got up as high as fifty, and two diffi- 
dently guessed one hundred ; but it was evident, that a 
fixed, but indefinitely understood, number was given for a 
period totally unknown. It is quite impossible to estimate 
the quantity of confusion which is brought into a child's 
mind, by telling it a number of detached facts, and 
giving it no accurate perception of the meaning of a few 
leading Dates. — A ready way of remedying this is, to take 
instances of some old people within the child's knowledge; 
thus, — "who is the oldest person you remember ever to 
have heard of?" — "Mrs. Upham, Sir, who lived at London- 
farm, and died as old as 103." — "was this place just as it 
now is, all the time of Mrs. Upham' s life up to the present 
time?" — "Idontknow, Sir, but a great many things have 
happened since her death :" — " what ?" — " Mr. Popham's 
house has been altered ; and your house. Sir, has been 
built; and this School too:" — "then you see how many 
things happen in ten years ; and many others happened in 
the ten years before that ; and how very many in Mrs. 
Upham' s life, where there were so many tens; — ^how 
many?" — "ten, sir:" — "then think of all the changes 
which must have happened in Mrs. Upham' s ten tens ; and 
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of her Mother's ; and of her Grandmother's :'* — *'oh Sir, 
what a long way off that is,". &c. &c, — The beginning of 
the point is gained. 

English Grammar is nominally taught in a very few 
schools, and almost exclusively from Murray's Grammar : 
the resolution of compound tenses into so many variously 
depending verbs &c. is nearly unknown. And this can 
hardly be a matter for wonder, since there is no grammar, 
sufficiently simple and at the same time proceeding upon 
truly philosophic principles, that has yet been published; 
one, not to short too include the vital substance of a Grammar; 
nor too concise, to omit that quantity of explanation and 
illustration which an ignorant child might need, or a dull or 
unskilled Teacher might require. See p. 90. 

Occasionally some English History is taught, but the 
amount is small and the benefit trifling. — There ought 
not to be any school unprovided with a Map of the Holy 
Land, a Map of our own Country, and a History of England; 
especially as there is one already published by the Bishop of 
Peterborough, so well suited to its purpose of instructing 
children. See p. 89, 



Church Discipline and Formularies. 

Much more may be done, with reference to the influence 
of both these upon childrens' minds, than we frequently 
imagine, or allow to be possible. We are apt to excuse 
ourselves to our own upbraidings by saying, *' what can 
children know or understand of such things ?'* 

We must ask a few plain questions^ and consider a few 
plain principles. We are not now enquiring what it would 
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be proper for us to do, if we were acting for other people* s 
Schools ; but we are striving to ascertain what we may and 
should do for our own, — the Clergynoan in his Parish School. 

When, as Parents, we feel it necessary to submit our 
children to discipline, to dictate to them morals, or incul- 
cate religion ; we do not think it prudent to wait, till they 
can upderstand the virtue of coercion, or the foundations 
of moral obligation, or all the abstruseness of a doctrinal 
cteed. The first lessons that we teach, axe facts ; and the 
first wisdom, are dicta. Why? because Jiabit and creed 
must be ingrained, even before reason is old enough to 
judge ; else obedience does not partake of reverence ; nor 
has right belief that bias in its favor, which strengthens it 
against the tendency to a lax creed, which strong passions 
will always urge us to receive : we conscientiously create 
and foster a wholesome prejudice, which may support the 
right, till reason has time to come in and prove the right. 

Apply this reasoning and conduct to the training our 
schools in Church discipline, and teaching them minutely, 
assiduously and religiously our Church forms, observances 
and doctrines. They may not understand the Discipline, 
but they can walk orderly under its directions : they may 
not see into the spirit of the Form, but they may be pre- 
served within its pale, till they ^are old enough to seek 
through this channel the Grace of which it may be the 
medium : they may not yet be able to see the value of 
Kubricks and Observances and Ordinances, but they will 
in time duly estimate the sterling worth of that order, which 
prevents license from intruding upon the house of Prayer ; 
which commemorates events, that are the well-spring of 
a Christian's hopes; which appoints ordinances, to bring 
home the foretaste of that salvation which shall be perfected 
in the Church of the First-born. 

Let us lay down our duty and object clearly to ourselves, 
and then act systematically upon it ; requiring our Teachers 

M 
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TO do the same^ and seeing (hat they falfil the reqnireinent. 
— ^Those children are the little ones of Christ* s flock com- 
mitted to our charge ; committed not vaguely, but as the 
children of the Church; to be brought up to regard her 
Ordinances, to understand her Privileges, to live in the 
practice of her Rules. — It is one thing, to teach a child the 
general truths of Religion ; another, so to teach them, as to 
associate them necessarily with his Church. The vague 
teaching leaves him open to the excitements of any self- 
constituted and zealous religionist; because an indefinite 
goodness is laid before him, free from rule, devoid of 
guidance ; he is left to be his own standard and his own 
legislator ; a system wluch approves itself to him, in exact 
proportion to his ignorance or weakness, or to that spiritual 
pride, which is eager to judge and condemn all, but is slack 
to know himself. 

A Lady of my acquaintance had, for many years, been 
accustomed to teach a large Bible-class of boys in her 
Father's parish. She was at last led to feel the importance 
of teaching her scholars to be Christians according to Church 
rules, by the fact of a large proportion of that very Bible- 
class becoming Preachers of various Denominations, in a 
wretchedly ignorant neighbourhood, which therefore is a 
rich chequer- work of an all-variegated religionism. She 
condemned herself, ( and justly, ) because she had not 
sufficiently guarded against the probability of her vague 
religious instruction leading to such an assumption of the 
spiritual office. She altered her plan ; and her Sunday- 
school has ceased to be an Academy for Dissenting Teachers. 
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Week-day RsLioitSus iNSTRtcTioN. 

In the hundredis of Daily Schools which I have examined, 
there has not been one where Religious teaching has not 
formed the chief feature of the establishment. If it had 
always been taught in the way or with the accompanimenta 
which are suitable to Church Parish Schools, the preceding 
chapter needed not to have been written. Notwithstanding, 
a most important amount of religious truth is conveyed ; the 
leading vital points of our Christian faith are set incessantly 
Before the scholars ; and, from the answers very frequently 
given to my questions, it was clear that they knew how they 
were individually interested in those truths. They knew, 
that sin was hateful to God, and what sin is ; they knew, that 
God would alone pardon it for the sake of Christ, and that his 
death was the means to obtain this pardon ; they knew, that 
if they desired any good they must pray for it, and that if they 
asked in Christ's name, God, for his sake, would grant them 
their proper prayers. Very few probably knew many of the 
discriminating and distinguishing epithets given to the words 
and phrases of religious discussions ; and though' practically 
understanding the thing, would be quite at sea in a particular 
word or conventional phrase. I have, seldom found that 
utter and gross ignorance, of which I have heard ; which 
would imply that the individual questioned was more 
unknowing than a Heathen. They have indeed often not 
understood me ; but, as I always believe that such a fact 
arises from my. fault and not theirs, I have changed and 
simplified my question, till the real state of the child's 
knowledge was discovered. — Because a child silently gazes, 
or answers absurdly a set phrase, are we therefore to 
conclude that it knows nothing? Let us remember ita^ 
Glrcamstances and its age ; and, having adapted our ques- 
tions to these two facts, then judge from its answers of its> 
leligious information. 
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Many pious and well-disposed individuals made available 
for the moral and religious benefit of the Parish, 

Little, or no, expence. 

Very easily managed. 

Occasioning no anxiety. 

Giving but trifling personal trouble. 

And very little responsibility. 

However great these advantages may be, (though it is 
probable that some of them will be estimated by very differ- 
ent standards,) yet there are accompanying disadvantages^ 
which cannot be easily compensated or controlled. 

The instruction must be small, which is given in a short 
time. 

Religious knowledge, given once a week to a child, will 
be apt to slip from the memory. 

The Teachers are generally, not what we could wish, but 
such as we can obtain. 

In the Boys* School, it is very seldom that the Teachers, 
who are most desirable, are also attainable. 

However zealous and well-disposed, the Teachers are 
not often so skilled in religious instruction, as to give it 
with sufficient clearness, or accompanied with the information 
which is desirable. 

Can we, as Christians, be content with the reflection, 
that our most important aim, — religious knowledge, — should 
be received only once a week,-=-for a very short period, — 
from Teachers, qualified only by will ? 

Can we, as Churchmen, hope that desultory truth will 
prevent wandering? that unsystematized instruction will 
lead to Church principles ? 
The expBnce may be sttiail; but, so is the iMttuction. 
The management may be easy ; but, this of itself is no 
virtue, unless what is managed be also sufficient. 

The anxiety may be taone ; yet the fact, of a Cletgyman^s 
being calmed into content with two or three hours of such 
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instructions, during every seven days, for the children of hi? 
Parish, is probably itself a subject of anxiety. 

There being but little personal trouble, and light respon- 
sibility, are pleas which arise from feelings that one would 
rather shake off than encourage, disown than pamper. 

None of these objections hold, except upon the supposi- 
tion, that the Sunday School is the only School ; and con- 
sidered adequate to the parochial wants. As supplementary 
to the Daily School, a Sunday School is highly advantar 
geous : as part of parochial instruction, no Parish teaching 
can be complete without it : but as the sole instruction., 
there are many extensive mischiefs connected with its good. 
— There is however, in every instance one serious evil to be 
avoided in Sunday Schools ; which is, the turning the day of 
rest into a time of toil ; making that Sabbath, which ought to 
be ** a delight," a season of distaste and dislike, because of its 
drudgery and long confinement. Being weary of their 
School, what preparation is this for attention in the Church? 



Boors. 

In mentioning the following Books, it is not intended to 
give a list of all that may be useful, or that are excellent in 
themselves ; but merely to notice the names of a few, which 
may be of benefit to any School which does not yet possess 
anything of the kind. There may be many Schools which 
are advanced far beyond the point to which these books 
could lead ; nor do I at all wish to intimate, that a progress 
in advance of these is not highly desirable ^ very far the 
reverse : but these are proposed for recommendation because 
I know that the Schools of this Diocese have not generally 
gone beyond this mark ; and that they will do good where 
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adopted. It would be easy to multiply the number, as well 
as raise the standard"; but there would be no use in either, 
where Funds are small and the object kept in view is, to 
adapt advice to their present condition in order gradually to 
raise their state to its due level. 

It is assumed that the Bible forms part of the daily in-? 
struction of each school, but that it is never made the book 
from which the art of reading is learned. — Divest a child of 
Reverence, and you root out his Religion ; cultivate Rever- 
ence, and so far from calling formalism into being, no Form 
will thenceforth exist without its life; what is holy will 
possess sanctity, as well as sanction ; the Bible will to him 
be God's Word, and the Church will be none other than the 
Gate of Heaven. 

Unless with some well advanced class, perhaps the best 
method of using the Scriptures in a School vnll be, — ^for the 
Teacher to assemble the Scholars for a gallery lesson ; then 
to read to them such a portion as may be fit and sufficient for 
explanation and for questioning; teaching them to understand 
the narrative, the doctrine, the custom, the reference, the 
words, the inference. Explanation is given, that the Teacher 
may impart something to the Scholars ; Questioning is insti- 
tuted, that the Scholar may return something to the Teacher; 
and it is alone the union of both, which insures information. 

Easy Dictation Lessons, in prose and verse, by the Rev. 
B. G. Johns, London, Masters, Aldersgate street, price, 
1 shilling. — A very useful little book, with some practical 
preliminary observations. There is another small work, 
published by the same Author, called ''Hints to Teachers,'* 
containing hints and instructions which are truly valuable, — 
judicious, practical, and proved to be beneficial by the good 
results in his own |school at St. Mark's College] practising 
School, Chelsea. 

Line upon Line, 2 vols. London, Hatchard, Piccadilly, 
price 2 shillings and 6 pence each vol.^l have never met 
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with a book of scripture narrative^ which the ignorant* youngs 
and the uninstructed old^ both delight in so much and 
understand so well ; it is familiar without lowness ; simple 
and affectionate and earnest ; Ijie style such as you cannot 
but read impressively. It is peculiarly adapted to reading to 
a class of Sunday Scholars, and to the younger portions of 
our Day Schools. There is hardly any book in which every 
individual portion deserves the praise which justly belongs 
to the whole. 

The Tract Sunday School Manudly <m the Collects mni 
Gospels, by the Rev. W. H. Turner, London, Rivington; 
— This little work may be made very useful in the hands of 
a skilful Sunday-school Teacher, who will take the trouble 
of following out the hints which it suggests : but, if it be 
considered to mean no more than it says ; and is used to 
save trouble, instead of being employed as a mine whence 
thought is to be produced ; :this, like any other good book, 
will be useless. 

Abridgement of Uke Boly Scriptures s by the Rev. Mx. 
Sellon, London, Christian Knowledge Society, price 6 
pence. — The advantage to children, of an Abridgement, 
consists in its giving a connected narrative ; and by rcjjeoting 
every thing not immediately belonging to the account, the 
child armes at a speedier and clearer comprehension of the 
subject, and is tiios well prepared for the Scriptures them- 
selves. The Observations occasionally introduced are plain 
and us^ul, and the indented Chronology of much advantage. 

Outliaftes of Sacred History ; London, Pai;ker, Strand, 
price 2 shillings and '8 peiice. — As a reading-book for an 
advanced ela$9 : 4he Bible history is here not in the Bible 
language ; 'but it contains a judicious admixture of Jb^rder 
words, which yet are common in all books of general know- 
ledge, to which children thus become accustomed at lichool, 
while there is some one to explain ihem*; they are con- 
sequently rbetlief prepared to .read any 'book with .pleasure 
after they have left school. 
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A plain and $hmi History of England, by the Bishop 
of Peterborough ; London^ Rivington, price 1 shilling and 
8 pence.^-By means of this excellent little book^ some 
knowledge of English History may be conveyed to every 
parochial school^ by making it a class reading-book ; and no 
English child who goes to school^ ought to be ignorant of 
the leading facts of the History of its own country. 

Help to the Reading of the Bible, by the Revd. B. E. 
NichoUs; London, Christian Knowledge Society; price 2 
shillings.— This book is intended for the Teacher of the 
School, and not for the scholars. It contains a fund of 
most useful information on all subjects connected with the 
Bible, together with several Maps. No school-master 
should be unprovided with it ; but it is for his private use 
and study> and should never come into the school. Its 
judicious use is twofold ; 1st, the Master studies itj and reads 
it for his own general information: 2nd, each night he 
reads that portion of it which is explanatory of, or suited to, 
the portion of Scripture which is to be explained next day 
in the Schools, either to the class, or in the general 
religious-instruction lesson. 

The Class Singing Bockj by J. Turner, London^ Parker» 
Strand ; price 3 shillings, and the Songs, &c., 8 pence* — 
Where Singing is taught, as part of the education of the 
scholars, I am informed that the above is a simple and judicious 
manual. 

A Selection of Hymns, (No. 166.) Christian Knowledge 
Society, price 2 pence. — ^When we know how often, 
among the poor. Hymn-books become Teict-books; and 
that they frequently quote them, and find as much comfort 
from a verse of a hymn, as they receive from Scripture 
itself; it is of much consequence to put unexceptionable 
ones into their hands. 

8inclair*s Questions, iUusiraHng the CaiedUsm, price 
4 pence; Christian Knowledge Society. — ^Independent on 



Its iDtrinsic excellence, and the mass of information which it 
win convey, another additional praise belongs to this book, 
"--it cannot be learned bg heart nor taught by rote. It is not 
liable to the objections, inherent in all other explanations of 
the Catechism, i. e. that the duld may understand it no 
better than he did before the explanation was learned ; but 
this, if learned at all, must give information. — ^The ^'Broken 
Catechism' ' ought to be expelled from all our schools ; and 
Che other, so called ''Explanations," are little else than 
perpetuators of ignorance, and encouragers of idleness. 

Sunday Exercises, on the Morning and Evening Services 
of the Church, by the Rev. B. E. Nicholls, price 3 halfr 
pence. Christian Knowledge Society. — ^This book should be 
one of those taught regularly in the Daily Schools ; and every 
Sunday Scholar, old enough, should have one to take home 
with it, and to prepare a portion for the Sunday morning. 
The children, well instructed in this, would/or life be taught 
that our Church Services are a ''reasonable Service," and 
know how to worship God in an acceptable manner. 

An Introduction to the Study of the Common Prayer, by 
the Revd. E. Smith, price 4 pence. Christian Knowledge 
Society. — This should be for the instruction of the Master, 
as the former is for the benefit of the pupil. 

Outlines ofEngUsh Orammar, by A. Wilson, price 1 
penny. Christian Knowledge Society. — ^This is very short, 
and is founded upon true and proper principles : a few les- 
sons, and ordinary attention and explanation, would make 
a class soon master of it, and would tend much to open new 
views and pve new powers. 

ji Treatise on the first Principles of Arithmetic, by T. 
Tate, London, Longm/in, price 1 shilling. — ^It is because 
the first principles of A rithmetic are never explained to a 
child, that this little book is so valuable : no second step is 
taken till the first one is secured; and every new demand 
on the pupil's understanding, is accompanied by renewed 
explanation. 
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Inaiructbrna in Household maUers, or the yiiung OirVa 
QuSle to Domestic Service, by a Lady, London , Parker^ 
Strand, price 1 shilling and 6 pence. — There are few books, 
whether by Lady or Gentleman, U'.at are so good in its kind, 
as the above : it never goes out of its sphere ; and brings 
within that sphere, some of the most important eonsidera- 
tions which have been too much lost sight of, and now are 
again reclaimed by this Lady and replaced in that juxta- 
position from which they ought never to have been severed. 
The good sense, the just discrimination, the judgment, and 
the sound practical advice, contained in it, render the book 
most valuable r The Receipts may be good or bad; 1 am no 
judge ; but the merits of the book are independent on them. 
It should be one of the reading-books of our first class of 
Girls,, suitable parts of it forming the texts for the Mistresses' 
observations ; and each^ of the elder Girls on leaving School, 
should have a copy presented to her as a reward dnd a guide. 



MlSOELLANEOUS OBSERVATrOKS. 

The Monitorial system seems at length to be duly estimated ; 
its virtues of convenience and its vices of practice known. 
Its sole apparent gain is, that it gives a means of assembling 
a much larger school than the available Funds would other- 
wise provide with teaching. Some of its evils are the 
following, — ^it tends to create a walking instead of an instruct- 
ing Teacher ; an overlooker of a routine discipline, instead 
of an imiparter of information; — ^the most forward boys, 
when they are capable and ought to learn most, are deprived 
of instruction, by being set as the instructors of others ; — all 
the lower classes are wretchedly taught; — ^the teaching is. 
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destitute of influence; and it is alone the memory which is 
exercised; — the imperfection of the Monitor becomes^ in 
reality, a model and a standard to the class which he teaches ; 
— ^it encourages us to keep large bad Schools, instead of 
smaller good ones ; — ^ithas done nooreto keep down education 
to its present low level, than the united maMnfluence of 
many other causes. 

Perfect routine, by so far suspending mental exercise and 
fioresight, frequently tends to the imperfect development of 
the mind. 

Let Teachers be trained as highly as circumstances will 
allow, for there is no fear of over training ; but there are 
many reasons to apprehend evil resulting from tmer^-teacMng. 
A person well qualified to teach a large town School will 
not long continue as a contented village School Master : nor 
will anything but necessity retain Masters in situationii 
vi^ere qualifications, which they have been taught to value, 
are never brought into exercise. Their own feelings will call 
them from their office; and their fitness to discharge more 
gainful, or more dignified functions, will ensure their obeying 
the call. Some may stay ; and some may make it a matter 
of conscience, and refuse to be lured from their duty ; but to 
hope and to act, as if principle would sway all, and keep 
them School Masters because they were bred up as such at 
our expence ; is to hope and to act, as if the doctrine of the 
Fall were expunged from our Christian Faith. 

Give as much credU as you possibly can, to a child who 
strives to answer a question : if the child does at all under* 
stand the question, you will frequently find the rudiments of 
a right answer, even in the apparently absurd reply. 

Let every Master guard both his own matmer and language 
when he is giving instruction in religious matters. Let there 
always be a marked line of distinction drawn between the 
religious and secular lesson : a short collect interposed, and 
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added reverence of demeanour and vQice« will favorably 
impress the pupil. 

How little aware many people are, that it is alone their 
own want of zeal, which calls their difficulties into being ! — 
In one particular portion of the County, none of a number of 
Parishes in a line one with another, could assemble their 
Sunday Schools, for a couple of hours on a week-day, even 
once in the year to be examined, — ''it was an agricultural 
Parish — the children were at work — ^they kept birds — ^their 
parents would not let them come — it was impossible to get 
them together — &c. &c." Another range of country and 
several Parishes, entirely agricultural and of exactly the 
same aspect, and at the same period, every one of the Sun- 
day Schools assembled. I asked if there had not been great 
difficulty in obtaining the attendance ? in each case, I was 
assured that there bad been none : the Clergyman's wishes 
were made known ; the parents willingly sent their children; 
and the children cheerfully came. In all these cases, what 
was the distance between posaibilUy and impossQHUty} not 
half a mile. 

In several subjects, such as Chronology, Etymology, 
Grammar, &c. of which our children usually can learn only 
n very general outline, it would be much better to teach 
them orally than by book. To taXh with them upon these 
subjects will frequently be a delight to them ; but to learn 
from books, — ^tbe dry technicalities would repel and disgust. 

With young children it is of the utmost advantage to use 
pictures: they delight in them, and can soon understand 
them. In early age, the eye is the teacher : a description is 
an abstraction to a child ; but describe by a picture, and the 
abstraction becomes a substance, palpable as a tree— he sees 
the story, and he understands it. 

It is a miserable system of examination, to question, after 
the ''broken'' manner, at the conoluHon of each verse of 
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Scriptare^ as it is read : there is no exercise of either thought 
or memory : the child knows that the answer is within the 
verse, and if yon ask the first part of it, he will give as answer 
^he second, and vice versa ; and at the conclusion of the 
lesson he knows nothing : nor would he to the end of time. 

Where there is a sufficiency of population^ & good School 
Master will always make to himself a good and numerous* 
School, and retain lus scholars. 

Nothing will be efficiently done for Schools, till Owners of 
property, be it land or money, feel that every increase brings 
with it the duty of a strictly proportionate outlay, for the bene-^ 
fit of that class by whose instrumentality the increase has been 
gained: — ^that to Morality and Religion a tax should be paid> 
as well as to Government ; as justly due, and should be as 
exactly enforced by Conscience, as the latter is by Law. 
It would thus be proved, that coin had still some relation to 
the Poor, though vested in consols ; and that the cultivation, 
of an estate, did not consist merely in the cultivation of its^ 
acres. 

Evening ScJuxda may be made of great benefit, if this singler 
regulation be attended to, — Males come in winter ; Females 
in summer. 

The last eight or ten minutes of a reading lesson, in which 
the names of places had occurred, might be profitably spent 
in pointing out the places on the map ; thus the information 
already given would be refreshed, while the position of the 
place would be learned. 

One object of this account is, to induce those individuals 
who take an interest in its subject and details, and approve 
of the manner in which the Diocesan Board does its work, to 
support it in its operations, by either annual SvbscriptkmBr 
or, if Clergjrmen, by preaching an^aftftucrf Sermon in its 
behalf ; a measure which the Lord Bishop of the Diocese 
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approves; and which may thus be made highly advanta- 
geous^ by extensively spreading abroad a knowledge of 
this Society's working. The Secretary or Inspector for 
the District, will receive any sums that are transmitted to 
them* 

During my progress through the Diocese> I have every 
where received the kindest attentions and the readiest help. 
On each occasion of intercourse I look back with pleasure ; 
the recollection of even labour is associated with the remem- 
brance of friendly companionship and solid worth ; and I 
look at the work with the spirit of a cheerful hope, because 
I know the men to whom the providence of God haa 
committed its accomplishments. 
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APPENDIX, A. p» 7* 

Where regularly constituted Teachers* Unions ( sed 
Appendix C. ) cannot be established, I am persuaded that 
Very much good would result from an annual meeting of the 
Teachers, male and female, of the District* As matters 
now stand, there are few individuals who meet with less 
sympathy in their difficulties than Masters and Mistresses of 
village Schools. Generally they have but small pay, are 
expected to be always happy and cheerful with their children, 
to let no obstinacy ruffie, no dullness vex ; yet, with these, 
and numberless other, demands upon their excellencies, 
they have small support or encouragement under their 
peculiar trials. 

People who are engaged in other occupations meet 
together and work together, and iron sharpeneth iron ; but 
the School-teacher is alone in his work, till wearied by the 
day's employment; and, when wearied, is little disposed 
to seek out another, at some miles distance, equally tired 
from the same toil. We cannot wonder that school-teaching 
has too often been the last resort of those failing in other 
things, rather than the desired occupation of the competent* 

There are few by whom personal notice would be more 
quickly repaid in pleasureable feelings and by increased 
usefulness. Approbation ought be expressed by giving 
something to the Master , to enable him to take out his school 
into the fields or on the hills for a pic-nic tea-party ; each 
child with his can ; the kettle and the cake conveyed by the 
larger boys or girls ; and fire is soon lighted, the kettle 
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suspended between three sticks, soon boils with the tea tn 
it> and all is speedily happiness; the scholars feel pleased 
with the Master^ and the Master has pleasure in his school^ 
and where both are pleased the School prospers. Or, again ; 
you wish to express satisfaction at his conduct ; do not give 
him a book, and thus tend to keep him at home ; but, pay 
his passage by the railway, to enable him to see his fiiends, 
that he may see new faces and get new thoughts and return 
with renewed and invigorated feelings. 

To encourage the principle contained in the example given 
above,! would recommend the annual Meeting of the Teachers 
of the District, in the summer holidays, in some place gen- 
erally convenient. — The Secretary and the Inspector meet 
them. — ^They pay to the Secretary the subscription which 
they have collected, (p. 7-) — A Dinper is provided. — An 
address, not formal but conversational and plain, is given 
afterward by the Inspector or the Secretary. — The Chairman 
might invite any Teacher to express shortly his thoughts, Ac* 
— A Hymn and blessing, and all go home. — A good plain 
dinner need not cost much with a little arrangement. 

The intercourse together would be a great benefit; it 
would tend to create an esprit de corps, they would hear 
what was doing, many intimations might be given, and 
things would work better where interest is shown and 
pleasure felt. The above is but an outline which any one 
could fill up to suit circumstances. 
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APPENDIX B. pp. 22, 28. 

" Let it be announced at the commencement of a year, 
that a Boy and Girl in each School, ( more if the Funds 
allow, ) will be apprenticed to a trade, on passing a 
satisfactory examination. 

** Let all those of the first class, having been two years 
in the school, and able to furnish certificates of good conduct, 
be allowed to stand as candidates. 

*' Let the Master of some neighbouring parochial school, 
(to avoid all appearance of partiality,) on the day appointed, 
examine the Candidates in the first four rules of Arithmetic 
single and compound, outlines of Geography, Spelling* 
Writing, &c. ; and let some Clergyman, appointed by the 
Minister of the Parish, add to the examination questions on 
Scripture History, the Catechism, Articles, &c. 

*' Let the best Boy and Girl be bound to a trade, respect- 
able and approved of by their Parents. 
• "Four good results would follow. — I. Eagerness and 
zeal would be much increased among the children. — 2. A 
Competition would be kept up between the School Masters' 
of different Parishes, desiring to have their children well pre- 
pared. — 3. In the course of a few years, almost every 
respectable poor Family in a Parish, would have a child in 
some trade. — 4. The Church School and ministerial attach- 
ment would be abundantly promoted and consolidated. 

'f Where are the Funds to come from ? I am sure that 
many in the respective Parishes would gladly enrol their 
names in the Subscription, and occasional assistance might 
be given by the Board/' 

J. H. Stephenson, 
Inspector of the Axbridge Deanery r 
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APPENDIX C. 

** This Union was formed a few years since iw the Deanery 
of Bedminster with the sanction and approval of our late 
Diocesan 9 to kindle an esprit de corps among the Masters 
and Mistresses of our Parochial Schools, and to shew them 
how highly the Clergy and Laity of the Church of England 
esteem their services. It was considered that annual prizes 
awarded to the Master aud Mistress of the best Schools in 
the Deanery, and a few others to those who had given the 
most eflScient instruction in particular branches of Education, 
would tend to encourage a wholesome emulation, give an 
additional interest to the Inspector's visits and supply a 
useful addition to the small salaries of our deserving Teachers; 
whilst periodical meetings of all who are interested in the 
great cause of National Education in the different villages of 
the Deanery would afford opportunities for the general com- 
munication of new educational plans and improvements, and 
enable the Inspectors annually to exhibit the best methods 
of instruction in an examination of the Parochial School 
before the assembled Masters. It was thought also that a 
good Library of standard works, likely to be useful to a 
Schoolmaster, might gradually be formed for the use of tb3 
members of the Association. 

'* In addition to these more substantial reasons for the for- 
mation of the Union, it was considered that a day of recrea- 
tion and amusement was greatly needed to enliven the weary 
monotony of the Teacher's life, for good spirits are essential 
to a good Teacher ; and it was hoped that the meetings of 
the Union from time to time in the different villages would 
be looked forward to as the Teachers' fetes, from which they 
would return with mote vigor and energy, as well as know- 
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ledge, to their respective School-rooms, feeling that they were 
acknowledged by the Clergy as their helpers in the Lord's 
service, and respected by the Laity for their office sake. 

** The Union has been singularly successful. The Masters 
and Mistresses in the Deanery appear increasingly to feel 
that they are respected ; they therefore increasingly respect 
themselves and their work ; a wholesome emulation has been 
excited ; improvement has taken place in every School which 
has joined the Union, more life and spirit has been given to 
the Inspection, the days of meeting have been looked forward 
to and enjoyed with much pleasure, whilst many asefiil 
suggestions have been widely circulated, and much practical 
information given in the Lectures which have been delivered 
on subjects connected with the Art of Teaching. 

'^On the other hand, the evils which might have been 
expected to arise from the meetings of the Union have not 
appeared; no ill-will or jealousy has been observed among 
the unsuccessful candidates for the prize, nor any conceited 
introduction of crude o{Hnions by any young teachers, nor 
any want of immediate submission to proper authority. The 
days of meeting have been happy days. The Clergy and 
Gentry and Teachers have met and transacted their business 
and dined and talked together, a friendly and earnest tone of 
feeling has always prevailed; and no one can have been 
present without perceiving the great good which must i»sult 
to the cause of National Education from such Unions under 
the superintendence of the Clergy*" 

E. P. Vaughan, 
Inspector of the Portishead District. 

Rules of the Teachers* Union of the 
Bedminster Deanery. 

1, — That the object of this Union be the promotion of 
Education, and the encouragement and improvemejit of 
Masters and Mistresses of other Schools, in the Deanery« 
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2. — That this Union consist of members of tlie Cliarcti of 
England. 

3. — ^That all Masters and Mistresses of Schools within the 
•Deanery^ conducted on the principles of the Church of 
England^ be eligible as Ordinary Members, on the recom- 
mendation of the Incumbents of their respective Parishes, 
oa ^payment of an Annual Subscription of Two Shillings and 
Sixpence. 

4. That all Parochial Ministers, or Subscribers to the 
Diocesan Board of Education, be Honorary Members, on 
payment of an Annual Subscription of Five Shillings ; that 
^her persons, duly elected, be Honorary Members, on 
payment of an Annual Subscription of Ten Shillings, or a 
I>onation of Five Pounds. Subscriptions to be due for the 
ensuing year on the day of the Annual Meeting. 

6. — ^That an annual Meeting be held on the first Thursday 
in July, at eleven o'clock, in some parish of the Deanery, 
the parish to be selected by the Committee, the consent of 
the Incumbent having been previously obtained. 

'6. — That at all meetings the highest Dignitary of the 
Church be ex^offido Chairman ; and no Dignitary being 
present, that the Chair be taken by the Minister of the 
parish. 

J. — ^That the Diocesan, and Decanal Inspectors, be re* 
quested to attend and examine the School, where the meeting 
shall take place. 

8. — ^That after the examination, which shall commence at 
eleven,- a lecture shall be delivered on some subject connected 
with education. 

0. — ^That fit one o'clock^ the report, with a statement of 
Afcrants, he read, new members elected, , subscriptions 
received, and other business of the union transacted. 

10.— tThat at the Annual Meeting, a Committee of not lesn 
.than four honorary members, and three ordinary members. 
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be appointed to conduct the business of the union ; that a 
Treasurer and Secretary be appointed from the honorary 
members, and two of the ordinary members be appointed as 
assistant secretaries. Two of the honorary members, and 
one ordinary member, to form a quorum. 

11. — That at two o'clock, the members dine together, at 
an expence of not more than two shillings and sixpence each. 

12. — That after dinner, papers on educational subjects be 
read to the meeting. 

13. — ^That the Diocesan or Decanal Inspectors, having 
examined the Parochial Schools in the Deanery, shall be 
requested to specify to the meeting those which they consider 
are the best conducted, and the most efficient. 

14. — That an annual prize of five pounds, granted by the 
kindness of the Diocesan, be given to the Master of the best 

School. 

15. — That an annual prize, not exceeding three pounds be 
given out of the funds of the Union to the Mistress of the 
best School. 

16.— That a list of other prizes, placed each year at the 
disposal of this Union, be sent to every ordinary membe^ 
before Christmas. 

17. — That all Masters or Mistresses of Parochial Schools, 
members of this Union, and whose Schools are in connexion 
with the National Society, or with the Diocesan Board of 
Education, be eligible for the prizes. 

18. — That no Master or Mistress, shall be allowed to 
compete for the first prize for the same thing, twice in three 
years. 

19. — That the Committee order such books, for circulation 
among the ordinary members, as may best promote the 
objects of this Union. 

20. — That a special general meeting may be convened by 
the Committee, or upon a requisition addressed to the Secre- 
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tary signed by seven members ; and that no alteration be 
made in these rules, except by a special general meeting 
called for that purpose ; notice of which shall be given a 
fortnight previously. 

2l« — ^That the business of this Union commence and end 
with prayers selected from the Liturgy. 

E, A. Ommanney, Chairman. 
Vicarage, Chew Magna, Dec. 31, 1844. 



APPEJ^DIX D. pp. 38. 50. 

It appears to me that those Schools, which unite what is 
termed industrial work with the ordinary employments of a 
School, should afford instruction in the science, as well as in 
the manual operations, belonging to the labor. — The Girls, 
for instance, while they are drafted off by two or three per 
week in the afternoons, to do the work belonging to the 
Master's or Mistress's house attached to the School, should 
be instructed, as far as possible, in those neater and more 
skilful operations connected with houses of a higher class 
and furniture of a more costly kind and better fabric, being 
required to clean and take care of common furniture as 
though it were the very best and most delicate : for which 
purpose they should be instructed thoroughly in that most 
excellent book entitled, '' Instructions in Household matters, 
or the young Girls' Guide to Domestic Service, by a Lady,'* 
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Bold by Parker^ West Strand^ London ; and sold also dt 
the various Depots of the Christian Knowledge Society. 
This should be their Text-book, from which they would 
learn the most useful domestic lessons associated with their 
reasons, and mingled with those judicious counsels which 
fix themselves in the memory by interesting the mind and 
heart. 

The boysp if employed in Jleld workp ahoiiM be taught^ 
why crop follows crop — the diflferent kinds of hedging, for 
which purpose portions of the boundaries should be kept 
trimmed and banked in various ways : — how to ditch, the 
depth, and slope, and turfing the bank or stoning it;— 
how to drain, a small part of the field being set apart to shew 
the different kinds of drains, open or closed, stone or clay ; 
— and various other needful works* If they have a garden, 
they should be instructed — ^what to plant in every season, 
the different manner of sowing various seeds, the dibbling 
plants, trenching celery; — ^how to handle a spade well in 
open ground, neatly in occupied ground ; to prune common 
trees ; to trim a border, to set out a fk>wer^plot, to make a 
walk with its propet slope » 

If something after this feshion be attempted, I can easily 
account for tbe bright boys at MeHs, ( p.. 88 ; ) and tf 
undone, for the dull boys atSelworthy, (p. 49;) siiek 
employtnents in the Afternoons, thus performed, iend to 
quicken the boy* s intellect, becsiuse there is given iidbrma* 
tion in its kind and the mind'as wdl as the hand is everdsed^ 
but if it be Aere tkbbur isiut^ to the bc^*s stfeng^, tiie 
roitkA is Ij^ng Entirely dormant^ and hy not acqidrinK moie 
is forgetting what il beifbrd knew •; (herefbf^ AS» Mnd of .iih* 
dustrial wdrk id detrimental to a schdoF. Th^fe shoiild' h^ 
always some |>radtiGa} benefit derived by the <!bildreft tVom 
their work, ^n addik&n to, or instead of, tliei» cbfiaihg^ to 
school free of payment. The Rev^. J. H. lHorn€jr, Rector of 
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Mells near Frome^ has made excellent and judicious arrange- 
ments on this head ; he gives them daily a Dinner which tlfe 
girls learn to prepare, cook, and serve, and which is provided 
by the garden and from the pigs fattened for the purppse* 
The following is a letter which Mr. Horner wrpte to me 
in answer to some questions that I asked concerning his 
school. 

'* Our School has been long enough in operation to ^niible 
me to answer some of your enquiries : I will take them 
seriatim. — The nature of the School ? ^his is of a mi^d sort, 
uniting instruction with industrial employnoent — ^boys ^d 
girls — ^the boys are in School during the mornings, apd dur^pg 
the afternoons on the l^nd, except one sipall class : t^e guria 
are employed in turns, two each week> in the hQusehold 
work. 

** The result intend^ ? To give halbijts erf industry, and also 
to accustom children to the work which, when thpy lefve 
School, will be their employments 

. *' The actual result ? I cannot yet speak of it j but cannpjt 
dou^t that a Farmer would sopner take one of our boys t^ian 
another. Of the* girls I can say that we have sent out pqer 
good servant aa:id are about to send put another. . 
. ''The boys cultivate now ap aere of garden, but this is 
apt enough to employ 20 bpysr We have at present a very 
good show of vegetables. "We bad a piepe of M^gol^ 
"Wurzel, AS fine as I ever saw. We have just killed jtwa 
pigs, ten score each, and have three in the sty. Of coursp 
as yet we have had to purchase for the boys' dinner, but I 
hope to do so no more as soon as our bacon becomes avail* 
able. We find that a good dinner can be given at one 
penny and a fraction per headr 

'' I am ehangkig my School-master, which is always 
disadvantageous to a School, but when my new one comes, 
I shall make several alterations, chiefly with a view to 
accomplish the important object of your enquiry— a« to 
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ififwrmation given? We shall keep a regular journal^ and I 
propose to make a portion of the garden experimental : we 
are now indeed making some Potatoe experiments : this will 
naturally lead to curiosity among the boys, and by degrees 
some useful agricultural principles will be instilled. 

'^ Do the Parents like it ? No objection whatever has 
been made by them ; on the contrary, they much approve of 
the plan ; but you must set this down partly to the dinner. 

'^ As a general result at present, I should say that the 
industrial occupation does not impede their progress in 
School : and financially, the garden will provide the dinner, 
I think that I have grounds for expecting a larger, much 
larger result, but I only speak of our present immediate 
prospect/' 

The great difficulty in all these kinds of Schools is, to 
obtain a Master who is sufficiently informed to give the 
children their proper amount and kind of education, and able 
also to instruct them properly and knowingly in the work of 
the Field and Garden. There is no difficulty in combining 
the two kinds of instruction, no detriment to the children in 
their School acquirements, no unwillingness in Parents if 
the children receive an actual personal benefit, (not the 
coming free to School, which will never be considered as a 
benefit of the right kind or quantity;) but no School need 
hope to pay its way by its industrial work, and be at the 
«ame time a good School ; and the great difficulty will ever 
ibe, the Master. 
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AFFE^DIX E. p. 77. 

The great advantages of the plan pursued consisted in — 
avoiding the necessity of breaking up the various classes of 
the school, to re-arrange them according to their arithmetical 
iskill ; — the prevention of noise and confusion, for it is all 
done in perfect quiet ; — -the same table, displayed to all, 
provides each with very many sums in any rule which he 
may be learning ;— the children cannot copy each other, but 
•each must work his own sum ; the sums are self-set, after 
the Master has explained to the children how they are to 
proceed ; — ^it is no short or royal road to easy arithmetic for 
little children, only a noiseless way of setting endless sums 
tto all varieties of children at the same time ; — ^the plan is 
perfectly simple, and keeps all actively engaged, while the 
Master is able to devote part of the time to other classes of 
his school. 

It had been my intention to have described the Plan and 
the Process, but finding that Mr. Drake, the Master of the 
Milverton National School and the deviser of the scheme, 
has just published it, and that it may be obtained from the 
Author or various Booksellers at a moderate price^ I refrain 
from doing more than mentioning its general advantages, 
and recommending its introduction into schools^ 
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